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Marine Still Life by Zoltan Sepeshy. First Carnegie Prize (See Page 9) 
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Traditionally Excellent ~ ~ ~ 


TRADE MARK REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


Fine Artist Quality 
COLORS 


OIL ~ WATER ~ PASTEL 


. and 
RELATED 
PRODUCTS 


For nearly a century, several genera- 
tions of professional artist-painters, 
teachers, and art students have rec- 
ognized Weber Fine Artist Quality 
Colors as top-quality. In keeping with 
the trust placed in the Weber label, 
the standards that control the per- 
manency, brilliancy, and purity of 
Weber Colors has been zealously 
guarded and improved. When you 
want to be sure, when you want the 
best, buy and use Weber Products. 
Today, as in the past, there is no sub- 
stitute for Weber Fine Artist Quality 
Colors. 


CATALOGUE 
VOL. 700 
ON REQUEST 
TO ARTIST- 
PAINTERS, 
TEACHERS, 
AND OTHERS 
INTERESTED. 


F. WEBER CO. 


Manufacturing Artists’ Colormen Since 1853 
PHILADELPHIA 23, PENN. 
ST. LOUIS 1, MO. BALTIMORE 1, MD. 


PATRONIZE YOUR NEAREST 


(WEBER) 


DEALER 





“Interested in Color Prints? 


Giant, De Luxe 
Catalog Free 


Superb 230 page volume, on fine 
coated paper, valued at $3.00, shows 
by actual half tones just what color 
reproductions of the world’s most 
famous paintings are available. Over 
732 illustrated, 59 in color. Very 
accurate, and sufficiently large in 
scale so that you can really choose 
intelligently. Sizes and prices in- 
cluded. Old and modern masters, 
foreign and American. Catalog re- 
mains yours free, if you order cer- 
tain small amount, otherwise re- 
turn and there is no charge. Send 
no money, merely your name and 
address. This offer good only while 
supply lasts. 


Stuart Art Gallery 


455 Stuart Street Boston, Mass. 


HOWARD YOUNG 


GALLERIES 


Old and Modern 
Paintings 


1 East 57th St. ¢ New York 


Recent Paintings by 


KAY 
SAGE 


Opening Oct. 14th 


| Julien Levy Gallery 
| 42 EAST 57th STREET - NEW YORK 


RECENT PAINTINGS 

| LOUISE R. 

H FARNSWORTH 
3 Oct. 25 - Nov. 8 


NEWCOMB- MACKLIN 
GALLERIES 
15 EAST 57th ST., NEW YORK CITY 
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Approval from Cuba 
Sm: I was in New York during these 
past months and bought your magazine 
as soon as I arrived. I can sincerely tell 
you it was very useful during my visits 
to art galleries, and I found it very un- 
derstanding and free from critical prej- 
udice. I am very glad to renew my sub- 
scription. 
—SrTaA, MIRTA CERRA, Habana. 


Not a True Picture 
Sir: You don’t give a true picture of 
art or the real news of artists. All you 
care about is the so-called art of morons 
and half-wits. That’s all you talk about 
and the only thing you illustrate. You 
don’t give a chance to artists sincerely 
trying to create beauty. I have had a 
bellyful of your depraved stuff. 
—Lt. FRED J. DOYLE, 
River Forest, Il. 


Book on Modern Religious Art 

Str: For a book on “Cosmic Art,” I am 
eager to find the best illustrations on 
religious, metaphysical, svmbolic art (all 
space arts; unconventional, original). 
Thanks to any reader for relevant names, 
including his own, or of an unpublicized 
artist. Since the most fruitful source of 
material has been the Art DIGEST, will 
you print my appeal in an early issue. I 
use religious in a very liberal sense, and 
really want works in the modern style. 
—R. F. Prrer, Department of Philosophy, 

Syracuse University, N. Y. 


Information on Hunt 

Sir: I am collecting material for a study 
of the life and work of the American art- 
ist, William Morris Hunt (1824-1879). If 
any of your readers have any information 
concerning his drawings and paintings, or 
knowledge of biographical documents, it 

would be greatly appreciated. 
—GIBSON DANES, Yale School 
of Fine Arts, New Haven. 


Good Polities? 

Str: I suppose it was politics that killed 
the State Department touring exhibition, 
but we should be glad that we have some 
good politics. The Government should get 
out of the art business, particularly buy- 
ing such art as they have in the past— 
they encourage bad art instead of good. 

—J. Braprorp Hacue, New York. 
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RECENT WORK by 


WILLIAM 


PALMER 


Oct. 14- Nov. 14 
and 
GROUP EXHIBITION 
IMPORTANT CONTEMPORARY 
AMERICAN ARTISTS 


including 
ZOLTAN SEPESHY 


FIRST PRIZE 1947 
CARNEGIE INSTITUTE 


(Exclusive Representative) 


MIDTOWN 


GALLERIES A.D. Gruskin, Director 
605 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 


(between 57 & 58 Sts.) 


JAMES VIGEVENO 


LOS ANGELES 


7th ANNIVERSARY 
EXHIBITION 


MAURICE 


UTRILLO 


160 BRONWOOD AVENUE | 





BRENDA 


PUTNAM 


25th Annual Early 
American Exhibition 


Through October 25th 


FERARGIL 


63 E. 57 Street,N.Y.C. 
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Recent Watercolors 
by 


XAVIER GONZALEZ 


October 28th to November 8th 


JOSEPH LUYBER GALLERIES 


112 East 57th Street New York 


Telephone: MUrray Hill 83991 





RECENT PAINTINGS Oct. 27-Nov. 15 


EDWARD ROSENFELD 


BABCOCK GALLERIES 


CARMINE DALESIO, Director 


38 EAST 57th STREET NEW YORK CITY 









LANDSCAPES 






October 15 - 31 


EDNA PALMERENGELHARDT 
HARRY F. MARKS GALLERY 


280 Park Avenue 
(48th Street) New York 







10th ANNIVERSARY EXHIBITION 


camitte BOMBOIS 


RECENT PAINTINGS 


PERL 


To November 8. 


GALLERIES 


32 East 58 Street, New York 


GALLERY 


NEW YORK 


BRUMMER 


110 EAST FIFTY-EIGHTH ST. 





MODERN CHINESE PAINTINGS BY 


Al-YUAN 


October 8 - 31 
39 EAST 51 STREET 


DEMOTTE GALLERIES, INC. wewvore city 
The DOWNTOWN 
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All-Illinois Show 


By C. J. Bulliet 


CuicaGo:—Back in 1926, the All-Illi- 
nois Society of the Fine Arts was found. 
ed. It staged with a lot of enthusiasm 
a big show that was intended to be the 
annual rival of the Hoosier Salon, that 
bizarre phenomenon presenting on “for. 
eign” soil at the Marshall Field Gal- 
leries an Indiana exhibition that eclipsed 
in excitement and in the amount of 
prize money any native Illinois show 
with the sole exception of the Chicago 
and Vicinity Exhibition at the Art In- 
stitute. 

By 1927, it began to be apparent that 
the All-Illinois show had fallen into a 
rut. In 1947 it is still in that rut. Had 
Rip Van Winkle gone to sleep in the 
galleries housing the first show 2] 
years ago, he would wake up today con- 
fident he had slept only overnight. 

The All-Illinois show is one of the 
largest staged annually in Chicago, and, 
though I haven’t traveled through all 
the states and Alaska, I’m confident it 
is the most unimportant to be found 
anywhere in America. 

It occupies the long third-floor corri- 
dor of the Stevens, largest hotel in the 
world. The hanging space easily ac- 
commodates the 116 paintings and wa- 
tercolors in the current show, which 
opened this October and continues to 
March, 1948. This is the Autumn show. 
In March, there will be hung the Spring 
show, to continue until the following 
October. 

Thus, on these ample walls, is ex- 
hibited the year round, changing twice, 
the kind of pictures that painters of 
Chicago and the Illinois hinterlands de- 
veloped in response to the Columbian 
World’s Fair art palace, up to that 
time the one overwhelming art event 
the West had experienced. The Colum- 
bian art palace was pretty much of a 
replica of the Paris official Salon—the 
Salon of Bouguereau. 


By 1900, Chicago and the hinterlands 
had thus created an art of their own. 
When this art, in the 1920’s, was threat- 
ened by the Picasso and Matisse here- 
sies, the All-Illinois Society of the Fine 
Arts was organized. It came to the 
rescue, and right nobly has it held the 
line against the intruders ever since. 

Names of the artists change in the 
show year after year and a self-per- 
petuating jury must fill vacancies in 
the natural course of events. But there 
is no deviation in the quality of the 
show, come depressions, Federal art 
projects, world wars, atomic bombs. 

This “All-Illinois” art is seen by hun- 
dreds of thousands of people annually. 
For the third floor of the Stevens is one 
of its convention floors, with numerous 
rooms for displays, committee meetings 
and full sessions. 

“Where are the snows of yester- 
year?”, no visitor need lament. Here 
are the snows, also the waving grain, 
woodlands, rivers, brooks, farm houses, 
skies, plowed fields. 


But, it isn’t all wasteland. At least 
two of the All-Illinois stalwarts are 
important, temporarily eclipsed by the 
foreign “isms” that clutter up the Art 
Institute shows, but sure to emerge 
some time as “significant.” They are 
of the breed of artists who painted for 

(Please turn to page 30] 
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PEYTON BOSWELL 





Digest : October 15, 


Comments: 


This department expresses the personal opinion 
of Peyton Boswell, Jr., writing as an individual. 
Any reader is invited to take issue with what 
he says. Controversy revitalizes the spirit of art. 


Jewell’s Last Review 


N= OF Us press-viewing the Carnegie Annual a few days 
ago could have realized that one of our group—Edward 
Alden Jewell—was writing his last review. During the long 
hours of concentration in the Institute galleries, cocktails at 
the Pittsburgh Athletic Club, informal dinner with Director 
Saint-Gaudens, Eddie had been the charming, gregarious 
man only his friends knew was the real personality beneath 
the reserved exterior. On the “Pittsburgher” back to New 
York, he talked of art and people, mostly of man’s relation- 
ship to his fellows, for Jewell was warm of heart and looked 
upon his task as art critic as a means of communication 
between the masses of people and those gifted few who call 
themselves artists. 


A week later Jewell’s Carnegie review appeared in the 
New York Sunday Times, a conscientious job carefully con- 
sidered, as usual, before it was made indelible in printer’s 
ink. We did not know it was posthumously printed until 
Monday morning, October 13. Taken suddenly ill, Edward 
Alden Jewell had died late Saturday night in an ambulance 
en route to Metropolitan Hospital, Welfare Island. Cause of 
death was not announced. Fifty-Seventh Street, in its routine 
rounds of staging shows for the strong and the weak, paused 
to regret the passing of a man few really knew, but all 
respected. 

Edward Alden Jewell was born in Grand Rapids—most 
acquaintances thought New England—59 years ago. After a 
brief try at the stage, he became a cub reporter for the 
Grand Rapids Herald, then went to Washington as secretary 
to his uncle, Senator William Alden Smith. He became 
Sunday editor of the New York Tribune, a position he re- 
tained until 1917, when he entered the Chemical Warfare 
branch of the Army, and was discharged a second lieutenant. 
After the war he wrote three novels he later wanted to forget. 
Early in 1925 he joined the New York Times as head of the 
Sunday copy desk; three years later he became assistant 
to the Times art critic, the late Elizabeth Luther Cary, a 
position to wh.>: he succeeded upon her death in 1936. 


For the next 11 years, Jewell, a sensitive, rather lonely 
man with a friendly smile and a judicial gallery air, covered 
“the street” and with his assistant, Howard Devree, worked 
long hours to sift the grain from the chaff. He disliked 
equally the dull academic and the school of hurried expres- 
sionism, batted-out for the carriage trade. For example, he 
respected Picasso in his better periods; had no patience with 
the double-profile and the intellectual pot-boilers. Veteran 
of thousands of exhibitions and careful sometimes to the 
point of undue caution, Jewell was a hard man to fool, and 
was not above a quiet sense of humor. Take for example, 
his appraisal of a 1945 Dali exhibition: 


“The news today is that a cozy rocking chair has found its 
way into the parlor of the Unconscious, and there sits the 
maestro himself, expeditious with his knitting needles. He is 
knitting a nice purl-one-drop-two aphrodisiacal shawl for 
Libido to wear around the house on nippy autumn nights as 
she listens to the radio commercials. . . . Dali has at length 
humanized the Unconscious, and the Unconscious, in grati- 
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tude, has made Dali’s art seem as comfortable as a pair of 
scuffed old-fashioned slippers.” 
This was the Jewell I knew. 


To Jury or Not to Jury 


A’ THE MOMENT, in two great American cities, there are 

hanging two famous exhibitions of native art produc- 
tion, both claiming to represent the best paintings of the year. 
They are as different as night and day. In New York, the 
Pepsi-Cola Competition follows the Jeffersonian, or demo- 
cratic principle; in Pittsburgh, the Carnegie Annual follows 
the Hamiltonian theory of benevolent autocracy. Neither is 
perfect, but somewhere between the two extremes must lie 
the answer to the ideal contemporary exhibition. 

The Pepsi-Cola show was open to every painter in America. 
Something like 3,000 entered the contest for rewards totalling 
almost $36,000. First these hopeful entrants were juried in 
their own regions; then they were re-juried in New York, 
and finally a prize jury did the last sifting. The results prove 
that there is no such thing as democracy in art; that artists 
are not created equal, even though they may bear some like- 
ness to the Creator. Each jury compromised, leveling the 
peaks to fill the valleys, and produced a show dominated by 
democratic mediocrity. But here and there a young or un- 
known - painter was given an opportunity—just as every 
mother’s son is told he can become President of the United 
States. 

The Carnegie show was open to only those artists invited 
by Director Homer Saint-Gaudens, hand-picked from care- 
fully prepared lists to give proportional representation to 
every school of art expression in the country. Carnegie ad- 
mirably achieved its purpose; the exhibition contains a bulk 
of mature, professional paintings, marked by craftsmanship, 
considered exploration and imagination. However, this goal 
was gained by sacrificing the thrilling hunt for new talent— 
most of the Carnegie exhibitors are known along 57th Street 
and hence have already been judged by the severest jurors of 
them all, the art dealers. 

For the sake of this discussion, we will ignore the no-jury 
exhibitions of the Independents, which would be anarchy in 
politics; also the membership shows of the National Academy, 
which would be blessed by the Supreme Seal of the Soviet. 

Evidence indicates that the solution to the ideal exhibition 
may be found in the system of half-invited, half-juried shows 
adopted by the Pennsylvania Academy and now being tried 
by the University of Illinois for the newest of our Midwest 
annuals. This will give the necessary encouragement to the 
unknown, whose contribution sometimes provides the high- 
light of an exhibition. At the same time, it will obtain the 
support of those artists of national reputation who refuse to 
submit to a jury whose opinion they do not respect. But 
keep it fifty-fifty. 

Which brings us to the core of the whole problem—who 
will do the selecting? Even the one-man jury, which has had 
such unusual success, can become a disastrous failure if the 
one-man is the wrong man. If you can’t find the right man, 
play safe and pick a three-man jury, one of which is a non- 
artist. A larger jury is apt to result in more compromises, 
and the young experimentalist will be back where he started. 
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Bottom Land: JOHN Rocers Cox On View at Carnegie 


The Widow: Hopkins HENSEL On View at Carnegie 





A Modern Viewpoint 
‘~=+++By RacpH M. PEARSON 


The Pepsi-Cola Exhibition 


Since no dividend checks have ever 
mellowed my opinions of Big Business 
no one can charge bias when I say that, 
in its current Paintings of the Year 
Exhibition, the Pepsi-Cola Company has 
been badly let down by juries and arts 
ists. The Company, it seems to: me 
has met its self-imposed obligations in 
a way that commands respect. The art. 
ists, both on and off the juries, have” 
failed lamentably to meet their obliga-— 
tions in a way that commands equal 
respect. e 

A careful, but by no means exact oF 
final, analysis of the 159 paintings shows 
the following rough classifications: — 

Some 16 paintings ranging from bad 
to terrible do not deserve hanging on- 
art school walls; they are complies 
out of place in this showing. 

Some two dozen are definitely natura 
alistic and nothing more than records” 
or impressions; they add no distinction” 
to the group, nor offer any talent 
worthy of support. 

About 34 register as poor to pathetic: 
modern. They announce loudly the dom- 
inant confusion of their makers and 
show superficial imitation of various 
aspects of genuine modern work. Most 
of these have in common fuzzy planes, 
mussy color and chaos. The “artists” 
have learned, it seems, that emotional 
painting is an important ingredient of 
the modern and embraced undisciplined 
emotion within a limited set pattern; 
the surprising thing is the number who 
follow the same recipe. A little eddy of 
a certain style is created within a great 
movement. 

A like number achieve realism as 
against naturalism in their interpreta- 
tion of various subjects. Among these 
are all degrees of technical skills, in- 
cluding the highly proficient; several 
employ modern functional design. 

About 50 works (nearly a third of 
the exhibit) rank as genuine modern 
with a freer, more dramatic expression 
than the realistic; these include the 
abstracts and semi-abstracts. Average 
good is a blanket appraisal of the group 
—with a very,.very few meriting the 
title distinguished. 

From the last two groups it is diffi- 
cult to extract 5 names for outstanding 
achievement—because so few do stand 
out. Carlos Lopez, with his Masquer- 
aders, would easily win top honors if 
the Beckmann influence could be dis- 
counted. Others with mature and per- 
sonal expressions are Millard Sheets, 
Carl Gaertner, Edward Chavez and 
John Teyral. Of these the award jury 
gave $500 prizes to Lopez, Chavez and 
Teyral. 

The winner of the first prize ($2,500), 
Country Tenement, by Henry Kallem, 
gains the feeling of a rickety five-story 
house in a one-plane front view and 4 
color mood of grays contrasted to scat- 
tered lively splashes. These are basic 
emotional virtues. But there is no or- 
chestration of colors, planes or textures 
to support them. There is no space or 
form organization; ignorance of design 


[Please turn to page 35] 
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PITTSBURGH :—With Europe still in a 
state of chaos, and becoming more so 





tern; | with each crisis, the famed Carnegie 
‘who Pinstitute Annual remains an All-Amer- 
dy of f ican event. Entirely invited by Director 
great | Homer Saint-Gaudens, with the advis- 
ory assistance of his staff, the exhibi- 
m &§ § tion makes no pretense toward democ- 
reta- Fracy in art; rather it is an autocrati- 
these cally selected show with the accent on 
S, IM Bachievement, picked by a man emi- 
veral Fnently qualified for this difficult and 
. thankless task. As such, the Carnegie 
rd of § this year is a thrilling display of what 
odern §contemporary American painters are 
2ssion § doing, a cross-section that should prove 
> the fencouraging to eyes lately wearied by 
erage § acres of bad canvases. 
proup The exhibition, numbering 300 paint- 
g the § ings handsomely installed, ranges from 
the extreme left to the far right, en- 
. diffi. § COmpassing all the schools of contempo- 
nding § ‘ary art expression. There is ample evi- 
stand g@ence of vital experimentation and 
quer- § Magination, indicating an alert aware- 
ors if @ Ress of aesthetic problems still un- 
>» dis- § Solved. Craftsmanship abounds, extend- 
| per- § ™& to the most “advanced” abstrac- 
heets, § “ons; ultra-conservatism is held to a 
and § Necessary minimum, personified here 
| jury § °Y Several board-room portraits. 
2 and Naturally, in such a large grouping 
there are soft spots, but these are too 
500) few to weaken the verdict that Ameri- 
“A * #can artists, when not misrepresented 
alie™, Eby compromising jurors, have some- 
“Story I thing to say and possess the technique 
and & § with which to put their message across 
 scat- F the footlights. 
be Considering the conservative com- 





Plexion of the jury—Leon Kroll, Eu- 
gene Speicher and Paul Sample—the 
Prizes prove surprising in their liberal- 
ism, being mostly middle-of-the-road. 
The first award, raised this year to 
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The Tower: JOHN W. Taytor. Honorable Mention. 


Tue Arr Dicest 


The News Magazine of Art 


$1,500, went to Zoltan Sepeshy, head of 
the painting department of Cranbrook 
Academy, for a beautifully finished and 
designed work called Marine Still Life 
(see cover of this issue). Sepeshy, born 
in Hungary 49 years ago, is a master 
craftsman in the tempera medium, and 
his winning entry is one of his peak 
performances. It marks rather a sharp 
contrast to last year’s winner, the ab- 
stract Gear by Karl Knaths, also a 
marine still life. 


There can be some questions raised 
around the validity of the second prize 
of $1,000 going to Joseph Hirsch’s The 
Iceman. The upper half of the figure is 


Playing the Banjo: Eric ISENBURGER 
$700 Third Prize 
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The Iceman: JoSEPH HirscH. Second Prize 


Carnegie Presents True Cross-Section of Current American Art 


excellent, but. the lower section falls 
apart, due somewhat to the fact that 
the newspaper in the righthand ap- 
proximates the weight of the block of 
ice on the shoulder. Hirsch is a better 
painter than this picture indicates (wit- 
ness his superb The Burden in the 
Chrysler Collection). 


German-born Eric Isenburger well 
earned the third prize of $700 with his 
beautifully brushed Playing the Banjo, 
typical of the personal style that has 
brought this artist top ranking since 
he came to the United States in 1941. 
An Isenburger possesses charm, a rare 
quality that American art can incorpor- 
ate with profit. 


Unfortunately, the Carnegie honor- 
able mentions carried no monetary re- 
ward this year. So the three winners 
must remain content with honor gar- 
nished with prestige. Americana by Eld- 
zier Cortor, noted Chicago Negro art- 
ist, is a clever, startling collage in 
paint that expresses our hectic ‘times. 
Cortor’s brush-skill makes one regret 
the unnecessary trick of piling up pig- 
ment to fake focal depth. John W. 
Taylor’s The Tower, rich in its subtle 
color and intriguing in its lonely mood, 
indicates why this talented painter has 
made such amazing progress in the last 
few years. The Wreck by Polish-born 
Sol Wilson is a powerful piece of de- 
sign, one of his best. Although still 
part of the widening circle of Marsden 
Hartley adherents, Wilson is gifted with 
a rich color sense that gives him dis- 
tinct personality beyond his initial in- 
spiration, 

In an exhibition so wealthy in excep- 
tionally good paintings, the jury must 
have had the devil’s own time arriving 
at the above selections; therefore, it 
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The Wreck: So. WILson. Honorable Mention 


should not be surprising if the visitor 
disagrees in some cases. This writer 
placed four stars opposite Alexander 
Brook’s portrait of Mrs. Anthony Has- 
well, Andrew Wyeth’s Afternoon, Dar- 
rel Austin’s Black Bull, Xavier Gon- 
zalez’ Feast of Fools, Kenneth Calla- 
han’s Constant Mosaic, George Biddle’s 
Homage to Raphael Soyer, Grandma 
Moses’ Old Oaken Bucket (it’s that 
good!), John Folinsbee’s Maine Head- 
land, Revington Arthur’s The Small 
Catch, John Rogers Cox’s Bottom Land 
and Henry Mattson’s Storm. 

Also deserving of special attention 
are the entries by Edward Chavez, 
Jean Liberte, Louisa Robins, Robert 
Gwathmey, Abe Weiner, Greta Matson, 
Jerry Farnsworth, Doris Rosenthal, Kay 
Sage, Carl Gaertner, and one of the 
few Ben Shahn’s I have seen and liked, 
Sing Sorrow. A small but choice ab- 
straction group is headed by Wesley Lea, 
George L. K. Morris, Balcomb Greene, 
Arthur Osver, Ilya Bolotowsky, Sidney 


Mrs. Anthony Haswell: ALEXANDER BROOK 


Gross and Reuben Tam. Balancing these 
are such excellent conservative can- 
vases as Leon Kroll’s Dancers Resting, 
Carl ‘Wuermer’s Winter, and Stanley 
Crané’s tribute to Stephen Foster, which 
at least ties Harnett for detail. 

Perhaps in key with the times, there 
appears to be a trend toward escapism 
among the nation’s artists, taking the 
form of either religious subjects or, as 
the Romans would have done, the make- 
believe world of circus and carnival. 
In the former category at Carnegie, 
Umberto Romano’s Behold . . Man 
carries terrific impact because of its 
aesthetic quality and obvious sincerity. 
It is so seldom that modern religious 
painting goes beyond bad taste or bad 
technique, that this exhibit lodges in 
the memory. 

Among the 17 carnival subjects in 
the Carnegie show, first honors should 
go to Gladys Rockmore Davis for Hal- 
loween Eve No. 2—and yet one wishes 
this gifted artist would not expend her 


Homage to Raphael Soyer: GeorceE BIDDLE 


valuable time on so trivial an essay. 

Given proportional representation is 
magic realism (Luigi Lucioni, Paul Cad- 
mus, Charles Gilbert); fantasy (Karl 
Priebe, Carol Blanchard, »-Madeline 
Hewes) and surrealism (Salvador Dali, 
Max Ernst, Yves Tanguy). 

There are few new names in the ex- 
hibition, and most of these fail to im- 
press. Outstanding is Hopkins Hensel, 
who has exhibited in Boston and New 
York and is an artist to be watched. 
Others are Hazel J. Teyral, Madeline 
Hewes and Teng-Chiu. Also present is 
the veteran artist-teacher, William C. 
McNulty. Denied Carnegie wall-space 
when he was a representational paint- 
er, McNulty has made promising transi- 
tion into the abstract. 

Boris Deutsch’s One World or None 
is a companion-piece to his atomie 
bomb warning which won the Pepsi- 
Cola first prize last year. If you hated 
the one you will hate the other with 
equal fervor—or vice versa. Millard 


Dancers Resting: LEON KRoLL 





igest 


Sheets appears. at last to feel at.home 
in the modern idiom, with Annabella; 
Elizabeth Sparhawk-Jones’ humor is 
welcome, as the victim in Huropa seems 
perfectly willing to be taken for a ride; 
Julio de Diego, with The Dictators Go 
By, has started a new series with in- 
terest centered on expressive corneas; 
Frederic Taubes achieves harmony in 
color in Venus and the Wings. Aaron 
Bohrod, after an interlude, is back on 
the right track with West Park. 

And now for the debit side of the 
ledger. Director Saint-Gaudens has a 
hearty laugh and undoubtedly he had 
a twinkle in his eye when he completed 
his cross-section of contemporary Amer- 
ican painting with some of the follow- 
ing. He wanted to be thorough. 

William Gropper’s Joe Magarac, bend- 
ing a red-hot steel rod in his bare 
hands, offers additional proof that Grop- 
per is best as a vital black-and-white 
cartoonist; Paul Burlin’s Heads and 
Tails is aptly titled; Benjamin Kopman’s 
Sancho Panza Goes Ahead is so lacking 
in form as to appear an _ indecisive 
smear; Jared French’s State Park is 
like sand in one’s teeth. Pavel Tchele- 
chew’s Head of Gold and Alton Pick- 
ens’s Acrobat share something that 
should only emanate from a convalescent 
home. Someone very soon should tell 
Arnold Blanch to forget all about this 
thing called modernism. Hasn’t he any 
real friends? The Menkes is dull, fails 
to explain fanaticism of Menkes cult. 
And at last we have Max Weber tres- 
passing across the line into pure cari- 
cature in his version of Acrobats. 

The Carnegie exhibition will close 
December 7; unfortunately, it will not 
tour the country.—P. B., Jr. 


Americana: ELDZIER CORTOR 
Carnegie Honorable Mention 
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Trouble: BEN SHAHN 


Modern Museum Honors Ben Shahn 


For A VARIETY OF REASONS Ben Shahn, 
currently being honored at the Museum 
of Modern Art by a large and well- 
planned retrospective, is an artist who 
presents a provoking puzzle to all but 
the most devoted of his admirers. For 
rarely encountered in the work of one 
man are such disparate qualities as 
pointed social comment and lyric color; 
insistence on a squat, ugly portrait of 
the humanity he is so moved by, along 
with a contradictory emphasis on sensi- 
tive line and intellectual plotting of 
space; peculiar distortions set down 
next to realistic passages of infinite pa- 
tience and skill, and, in his most recent 
work, inspired appeals to heart and 
head that are made through the sep- 
arate language of the senses. 

These are some of the contradictions 
noted in Shahn’s work before, and now 
made clearer by this large showing, 
which presents his development during 
the last 16 years—beginning with the 
establishment of a truly personal style 
in the series of temperas and gouaches 
devoted to the Sacco-Vanzetti and 
Mooney cases (which are satiric and 
moving by turn); the period spent paint- 
ing murals on social themes; and clos- 
ing with his most recent canvases. 

Threading through all these works 
are the diverse reflections of a strange 
and original painting personality, one 
that alternately antagonizes and ap- 
peals. But what is clear by the end of 
the exhibition.tour is the fact that 
Shahn is now well on his way in a new 
phase of his work, a phase that expands 
the narrow frame of. art for propa- 
ganda to the larger one of art that ex- 
presses the moods, as well as facts, of 
man’s existence. 

In this new group, which reveals 
greater freedom in concept and com- 
position, fall some of Shahn’s best work, 
notably The Red Stairway. Dated 1944 
and lent by the City Art Museum, it is 
an imaginative picture that makes its 
appeal on two complementary levels. 
As sensual painting at its best, it uses 
an exciting palette together with a 
striking composition and fine drawing. 
As social painting it has broad rather 
than specific meaning. 

Other. outstanding works are Italian 


Landscape, 1944 (lent by Walker Art 
Center), a mourning lyric, and Libera- 
tion, in which three children swinging 
wildly against a semi-abstract back- 
ground of ruined houses, compose one 
of Shahn’s better blendings of fantasy 
and symbol. Vacant Lot, an earlier 
work that foreshadows this new style; 
Trouble (reproduced) and the expres- 
sive gouache, Violin Player are other 
top achievements. The exhibition also 
includes Shahn’s excellent posters com- 
missioned by government agencies and 
the CIO. 

Printed in time for the exhibition is 
a fine monograph on the artist by 
James Thrall Soby. Published by Pen- 
guin Books and the Museum of Modern 
Art, the book is the first in a series on 
modern American artists to be edited 
by Alfred H. Barr, Jr. 

The exhibition, which was directed by 
Soby and Dorothy C. Miller, was or- 
ganized in collaboration with the In- 
stitute of Modern Art in Boston, where 
the show will go after closing in New 
York on.Jan. 4.—JUDITH KAYE REED. 


American Indian Themes 


Not only is Norman Daly’s first one- 
man show, at Durand-Ruel Galleries, a 
very fine one, but it is prefaced by an 
intelligent, enlightening foreword by the 
artist. And when a catalogue foreword 
makes sense these days, it’s news. 

Daly, who is on the art faculty of 
Cornell University, paints well-designed 
and rich, but subtly-colored composi- 
tions based on American Indian themes. 
All deal with the native culture of the 
Southwest. Beadwork and weavings, 
old bone carvings and contemporary 
sand paintings, as well as the cere- 
monial kachinas, provide source ma- 
terial for paintings that successfully 
capture the character and rhythms of 
Indian dances and present a pattern of 
living with sympathy and authenticity. 

Aside from Daly’s unusual gift of 
projection, which enables him to re- 
interpret an ancient and alien culture 
without condescension, the works also 
reveal fine observation of movement, 
and excellent feeling for color and de- 
sign.— JUDITH KAYE REED. 











On the Porch: GEorGE BELLOWS 


Coluanioas Honors Its Famous Son—Bellows 


CoLUMBUS, OHIO, was not slow to 
recognize and appreciate the work of 
its most famous painting son, George 
Bellows. As head of the Columbus Art 
Association, Franz Huntington bought 
the large Polo at Lakewood in 1911, the 
year after it was painted, and only five 
years after Bellows emerged from art 
school. 

The Columbus Gallery of Fine Arts, 
which grew out of the Columbus Art 
Association, continued to take pride 
and interest in Bellows’ work, and short- 
ly after his untimely death in 1925, his 
widow presented the Gallery with one 
of the two major portraits of his 
mother (who spent her life in that city), 
with the expectation that some day 
there would be a “Bellows Room.” 

This expectation became a fact on 
October 14, when Director Lee H. B. 
Malone opened a gallery devoted en- 
tirely to seven Bellows oils—the largest 
number in any permanent museum col- 
lection in the country. In addition to 
Polo at Lakewood, which the artist 
always considered one of the best of his 
early works, and the even larger Por- 


trait of My Mother, the Gallery had 
also bought Snow Dumpers, a vigorous 
urban scene painted in 1911, and ac- 
quired as a gift a smaller Ogunquit 
marine. With the recent purchase, 
through the H. V. Allison Gallery, of 
three more important oils, the lonfg- 
planned memorial room materialized. 


Most distinguished of the new acqui- 


sitions is the large and strikingly de- 
signed On the Porch, painted in New- 
port in 1919, and for which young Jean 
and Anne Bellows, and their little 
cousin, Margaret Story, served as the 
figure models. Two colorful landscapes, 
The Hudson at Saugerties and Corn- 
field and Harvest, were executed in 
1920 and 1921, after Bellows had light- 
ened and brightened his palette to a 
considerable extent. Such a selection, 
small as it is, gives a very comprehen- 
sive representation of Bellows work. 

Elsewhere in the Gallery, with the 
Frederick W. Schumacher Collection, 
is still another oil, Summer Night, 
Riverside Drive (1909), and the Print 
Department has a large collection of 
the artist’s lithographs and drawings. 


The Hudson at Saugerties: GEORGE BELLOWS 





Allied Annual 


THE ALLIED ARTISTS OF AMERICA are 
holding their 34th annual exhibition, 
in the galleries of the National Arts 
Club. The general impression is of sound 
conservative work with a scattering of 
the inept performances always _in- 
cluded in large group shows, and a few 
works carried out in formalized, mod- 
ern idiom. 

In the awards for oils, the associa- 
tion’s $100 prize went to Winthrop 
Turney for his spirited Barber Shop, 
which displays this artist’s unusual gift 
for the depiction of the textures of 
glass with light filtering through it. 
The Hans Hinrichs prize of $100 was 
given to Walter Farndon for his stark, 
yet romantic Nova Scotia. Agnes Rich- 
mond received an anonymous prize of 
$100 for an excellent figure piece, Yes- 
terday and Today. Another anonymous 
prize of $50 went to Ralph Himmel- 
berger for his canvas, Last Stop. Dana 
Pond received the association’s. bronze 
medal of honor for a handsome figure 
piece, Malayan. Honorable mention 
was accorded Claude Dern for Haying 
Time. 

In the watercolor section, John Chet- 
cuti received the association’s medal 
of honor; Herbert Scheffel the Arthur 
C. Friedrichs prize of $25; Bertha de 
Hellebranth, the Digby W. Chandler 
prize of $25; Henry Gasser and Eileen 
Monaghan won honorable mentions. 

The sculpture division, principally 
portraiture and small heads, includes 
some striking decorative details from 
larger designs. The association’s medal 
of honor was voted to Publio Morbiduc- 
ci for a panel of bronze reliefs of great 
distinction. 

Among a number of admirable items 
that should be cited are canvases by 
Edith L. K. Brown, Martha E. Moore, 
Alfred Mira, Wells M. Sawyer, Daisy 
M. Hughes, John Wells James, Charles 
A. Aiken; Eberhard W. Schmidt and 
Angelus J. Cirincione. Among water- 
colors: paintings by Jerri Ricci, Fred- 
eric Whitaker, Dixie Cooley and Stan- 
ley Woodward. A low-relief portrait of 
S/Sgt. Alexander K. McLanahan mer- 
its especial mention. (Until Oct. 25, ad- 
mission free.) —MARGARET BREUNING. 


To Benefit Sister Kenny 


New York’s populace has fascinated 
artists for a long time as subject for 
their paintings. Paul Meltsner, a native 
New Yorker, is the latest to explore 
this milieu, in an exhibition entitled 
“New York Types” at the Jacques Sel- 
igmann Gallery through October 25. 

Meltsner’s much exhibited canvases 
have, in the past, been notable for a 
brilliant incisiveness and clean drawing. 
His recent painting has turned abrupt- 
ly to fuzzy soft focus, thin and hasty 
pigmentation and an interest in crowds 
rather than individuals. It is a far 
cry from his previous portrait of Gypsy 
Rose Lee to the current Park Avenue 
Venus, a nude that suggests a stereo- 
type rather than an identity. The color 
is very high key and conveys excite- 
ment and the spirit of carnival. Melts- 
ner is very successful in treating the 
difficult problem of dense crowds of 
people—an over-populated Ninth Ave- 
nue attests to this. The current show 


is for the benefit of the Sister Eliza- ; 


beth Kenny Foundation.—A. L. 
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Carlyle Brown Debut 


DEBUTS APPEAR to be prominent on the 
art calendar, among them the first ex- 
hibition of painting by Carlyle Brown 
at the gallery of Durlacher Brothers. 
This California artist, who was in 


the Navy during the war, completely gu. 


emerges from the run of the mill per- 
formances that one anticipates with 
the opening season. He is gifted with 


‘imagination and with technical re- 


sources that give it vivid embodiment. 
He contributes something from this 
wealth of imagination that becomes a 
spirited contribution. 

Brown paints in deep color for. the 
most part, and it is color that comes 
to life with rich depths of smouldering 
hues. This is the sort of work that does 
not hit one between the eyes at first 
viewing, but steadily grows into im- 
pressive significance. It is true that 
there is occasionally a suggestion of 


-Tchelitchew in some of the work, yet 


it is only a suggestion, for the original- 
ity of the aesthetic conceptions and 
their personal handling are apparent. 

The craftsmanship—if one is allowed 
nowadays to admire finished draftsman- 
ship—and the sustained painting qual- 
ity are noteworthy. Much of the work 
possesses a symbolic content, but it is 
a symbolism that the artist -clarifies 
ably. (To Oct. 25.) 

—MARGARET BREUNING. 


Modern Apocalypse 


Byron Browne, one of the most tal- 
ented artists in the Kootz Gallery’s 
American group, scores again in his 
current exhibition of recent work. 

Focal point of the show is the large 
triptych, Four Horseman of the Apoca- 
lypse, a large work that achieves its 
emotional impact through effective op- 
position of color and form, rather than 
literal treatment of fearful subject. 
While the drawing of the horse may be 
indebted to studies of Picasso, the bril- 
liant- and unusual color, bold rhythms 
and fantastic symbols are highly orig- 
inal and skillfully executed. 

The smaller paintings are devoted to 
original interpretations of the circus 
theme. (To. Nov. 1.)—J.K.R. 


The Princess: CARLYLE BROWN 
On View at Durlacher 
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Still Life and Palette: Braque (1939) 


Golschmann Collection Viewed in New York 


VLADIMIR GOLSCHMANN, who will start 
his 17th season as conductor of the St. 
Louis Symphony Orchestra this week, 
began to develop his vocation along 
with his avocation when, as a child in 
Paris. he would slip into museums on 
his way to and from music lessons. As 
the very young conductor for Diaghi- 
leff’s Ballet Russe during the early 
20s, his love for art and artists was 
further strengthened by close associa- 
tion and subsequent friendship with 
painters who were designing ballet sets, 
such as Picasso, Dufy, Bakst, Benoit 
and Leger. That Golschmann’s wife 
shared his taste and enthusiasm for 
art further clinched a “collection,” a 
good part of which is now being ex- 
hibited for the first time at the Rosen- 
berg Galleries. 

The -Golschmann collection, never 
static, now comprises only works bought 
within the past ten or eleven years. 
Through constant and careful winnow- 
ing, earlier paintings were eliminated, 
and concentration narrowed to the mod- 
ern School of Paris with overwhelming 
emphasis on Picasso, who the conductor 
is tempted to consider the greatest art- 
ist of all times. 

Although works date from a lovely 
little Braque Paysage (1907) that might 
mark a dividing line between Cézanne 
and cubism, to a vivid and vital “fresh 
from the icebox” Picasso which was 
bought on a recent European conduct- 
ing tour, the collection is a remarkably 
homogeneous and personal one.. Even 
the 23 Picasso oils, gouaches and draw- 
ings hang well together, though most 
of the artist’s major (and violent) 
changes of style since 1908 are repre- 
sented. 

It is the collection as a whole, as an 
expression of individual taste and se- 


lectivity, that creates the first impact, 
but many of the works deserve particu- 
lar mention. A few of these are two 
still lifes by Braque (1912 and 1939), 
some beautiful new Matisse ink draw- 
ings, the graceful big La Robe Noir by 
Modigliani, a small and poignant Head 
of a Clown by Rouault, and, among the 
Picassos, a 1919 Le Balcon, an intricate 
ink drawing titled Trois Femmes sur 
la Plage, a vital L’Assiette Jaune et 
Mauve, a brilliant Femme au Fauteuil 
(1944) and four heads, painted as pairs. 
(Through Oct. 25.)—Jo GIBBS. 


From Klee’s Widow 


It is difficult to associate human trag- 
edy with the works of Paul Klee, but 
it is very directly connected with the 
current exhibition of his watercolors, 
at the Nierendorf Gallery of course. 
These -witty, whimsical and _ sophisti- 
catedly naive pictures are from the col- 
lection of the artist’s widow, who died 
of shock when her son, long thought to 
be dead, was returned from a Russian 
prison camp. 

Although these 29 watercolors, dating 
from 1921 to 1939, seem a. particularly 
varied and charming group, there is 
little that can be added to what has 
already been said about the work of 
this highly individual and influential 
Swiss-German artist. But Klee’s delicacy 
of line, color and design; the gentle 
whimsey and satire; the pervading com- 
ic spirit, all add up to something un- 
pretentiously poetic that is more than 
the sum of the parts involved. 

The exhibition, on view through Oc- 
tober, will be followed by three others 
from the collection of the late Mrs. 
Klee, one of oils, one of drawings and 
one of graphic work.—J.G. 
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Battle of the Constitution and The Guerriere. (Print After Birch) 


Homage to the Ship That Was a Navy 


PLEASANT though it is, the October 
exhibition of 19th century landscapes 
at the Harry Shaw Newman Gallery 
takes second place in news value to a 
show downstairs in the Old Print Shop, 
where a group of engravings and litho- 
graphs is shown in commemoration of 
the 150th aniversary, on October 21, of 
the launching of the U. S. Frigate Con- 
stitution. “The ship that was a navy” 
is pictured in several of her famous 
engagements during the War of 1812— 
with the Guerriere, engraved by C. Tu- 
bout after a painting by Thomas Birch; 
with the Java, as drawn by N. Pocock 
from sketches by Lt. Buchanan and 
engraved by the Havells; capturing His 
Majesty’s ships Cayne and Levant, in 
a lithograph by James Queen after 
another Birch painting. She is also 


depicted acknowledging British salutes 
at Malta in 1838, and just proud, under 
full sail, with her 44 guns, in a re-en- 
graving of the rare Lynn-Bowmen print. 

Among the paintings upstairs which 
have, not been seen before are several 
which deserve mention: two primitives, 
one Pennsylvania landscape with rather 
charming “embroidered” trees and a 
bucolic View Near, Litchfield; a late 
work by Martin J. Heade of the Jersey 
meadows, with the inevitable haystacks 
and gentle luminosity; a free little 
Tappan Zee from Glenwood by John 
Williamson, similar to Kensett in size 
and subject; and, unexpected in this 
verdant gatherings, a Still Life, painted 
for the American Art Union in 1848 
by A. Rutherford, that is a harbinger 
of the Harnett tradition—Jo Grsss. 


Calm and Classic Modernism of Ozenfant 


THERE IS A BOOK just out with the 
fascinating title, Mona Lisa’s Mustache. 
We haven’t had a chance to read it yet, 
but noted in thumbing through that 
the author is exercised over his dis- 
covery that artists, particularly modern 
artists, are interested in magic. We al- 
ways thought this to be a natural state 
of affairs, from the spirit-invoking cave 
drawings of the Cro-Magnon to Dali’s 
and Tanguy’s invocations to the sub- 
conscious. And, it might be added, many 
scientists and theologians are interested 
in their own various forms of magic. 
And so is Amadée Ozenfant, who is 
having a small exhibition of large paint- 
ings at Passedoit Gallery. (To Oct. 31.) 

These paintings are both awe-inspir- 
ing and beautiful. Ozenfant seems to 
be in the French classic tradition in 
spirit, and a modern in thought. As art 
in the great tradition should be, these 
canvases are concerned with Man’s re- 
lationship to Nature. Ozenfant is al- 
most embarrassingly intimate in his 
dissecting of that relationship, but a 
spirit of Olympian calm and contempla- 
tion modifies the emotional content of 
his paintings. 

As a noted teacher of aesthetics, and 
as a pioneer in the development of ab- 
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straction, Ozenfant is to be excused for 
the over-studied quality that charac- 
terizes all of his work. It is good to 
report that in his latest work he has 
crystallized his powers. If he hasn’t let 
his hand slip, he has at least given it 
a little freer rein. The majestic Sunset 
is, indeed, magical.—ALONZO LANSFORD. 


Paris, Old and New 


As long as Paris continues to enchant 
visitors and create a demand for charm- 
ing impressions of her, there will al- 
ways be artists ready and able to paint 
her beloved boulevards. Newest im- 
portations of this kind are watercolors 
by Frank Will, at the Niveau Gallery 
until Nov. 6. 

Will, who is the son of Frank Wil- 
liam Boggs, an American artist who 
settled in France, was born in his 
father’s adopted country. His first show 
in the United States is called “Paris, 
1947” but there is little in the show 
to indicate that it is not Paris, 1847. 
These are traditional Paris paintings, 
drawn with facility and grace and en- 
hanced by tasteful color. If they don’t 
say something new, at least they re- 
peat something old with ease and plea- 
sure.—J. K. R. 


Springfield Unveils. 


War-Delayed Mural 


AT THE BEGINNING OF THE WAR, the 
Springfield (Mass.) Art Museum held a 
national competition for a mural to 
decorate its library, the cost of which 
($4,500) was underwritten by the Van 
Norman Machine Tool Company of 
that city. There were other things, of 
more pressing importance, going on in 
those days, so a certain amount of time 
elapsed before, a little less than four 
years ago, the jury was able to bestow 
the prize on Private Sante Graziani, 
AUS. 

On October 5, the Museum formally 
unveiled the finished mural by Graziani, 
now instructor at the Yale School of 
Fine Arts. Painted in dry fresco direct- 
ly on the library wall with a casien 
solution, the mural symbolizes the build- 
ing of the Museum, its connection with 
the various arts—music, the dance and 
the theatre as well as painting, sculp- 
ture, craft and photography—and the 
members of the community which it 
serves. Graziani’s preparatory drawings, 
cartoons and color studies make up a 
special exhibition which will later be 
circulated. 


Three at Wildenstein 


As different in style and tempera- 
ment as they are in medium are the 
works by three exhibitors at the Wild- 
enstein Gallery: Alice Acheson, Irena 
Wiley and Rhys Caparn. 

The group of paintings by Miss Ache- 
son, which totals 35 oils and more than 
half as many watercolors, would have 
benefitted by more careful editing. 
Best among them are the freer and 
more lyric oils, like the colorful Penn- 
sylvania Landscape and Spring Plough- 
ing and the bold and attractive water- 
color of Topaz Lake. Contrasting with 
Miss Acheson’s straight-forward, happy 
approach to her subjects are the draw- 
ings by Miss Wiley, which can be ro- 
mantic and poignant or hard and inci- 
sive. When this artist avoids a tend- 
ency to over-sentimentalize and over- 
sensitize her subjects she comes up 
with some fine watercolors. 

The animal sculptures by Miss Cap- 
arn, small enough in number to be at- 
tractively displayed in the lower gal- 
leries, maintain the high standard asso- 
ciated with this artist. All are serious 
and skilled works that simplify form 
while capturing the characteristic pose 
of an animal. (Until Oct. 27.)—J. K. R. 


Guild of Heights Artists 


The Guild of Heights Artists will 
hold a First Annual Exhibition from 
November 17 to December 1 at the 
8th Street Gallery. The jury will in- 
clude Guild officers John Karpick, Mary 
Black Diller and Murray Rosenberg. 
The membership fee is $5, Interested 
artists should write Murray Rosenberg, 
Sec’y-Treas., 740 West 187th Street, 
New York City. Pens 


Ben Wolf Joins Babcock 

Ben (Picasso Peale) Wolf, who had 
his last one-man show at the Joseph 
Luyber Galleries, has now joined the 
Babcock Gallery group. (We almost 


said “the Babcock stable,” but remem-. 


bered Director Carmine Dalesio’s ad- 
monition, “I got geniuses, not horses.) 
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Master Prints © 


THE TITLE of the exhibition at Ken- 


-nedy & Company, through October, is 
.“Masterpieces of Etching and Engrav- 


ing,” and because it is just that, it de- 
fies much comment: the prints in ques- 
tion are indeed masterpieses and there- 
fore quite familiar to almost everyone. 

Rembrandt is represented by no less 
than 13 etchings, most of them his best, 
such as The Three Trees, The Angel 
Appearing to the Shepherds, Dr. Faus- 
tus, Clement De Jonghe, Printseller and 
the rare Rembrandt’s Mother Seated 
at a Table, Looking Right. The six 
Diirer engravings include. St. Hubert, 
Melancholy and The Nativity, and Shon- 
gauer’s superb Christ Carrying His 
Cross is present, among others. 

And so it goes through Mantegna, 
Van Dyck, Nanteuil, Lorrain, Forain, 
Meryon and Whistler to the contempo- 
raries: Muirhead Bone, McBey, Brock- 
hurst and Arms. Not so frequently seen 
are a couple of very fine engravings by 
Israhel Van Meckenem (1450-1500), 
The Circumcision and Woman Mal- 
treating Her Husband. His style is 
something like Shongauer’s. 

—ALONZO LANSFORD. 


Evelyn Mudgett, Primitive 

We suspect that Evelyn Mudgett, 
whose first one-man show of paintings 
is at the American British Art Center, 
got a great deal of honest pleasure out 
of doing them. The feeling is mutual 
and contagious. It is obvious that Miss 
Mudgett has had little or no training, 
but it is also patent that she has had 
a lot of practice, as the 23 oils here 
testify. She does affectionate and color- 
ful depictions of the fields (with and 
without cows), villages and covered 
bridges of Vermont, and occasionally 
a landscape from New Jersey or Ver- 
mont. (Until Oct. 25.)—A. L. 








The Ancient Sea: WILLIAM PALMER 


William Palmer Returns to Exhibition Arena 


AFTER SEEING William Palmer’s one- 
man show at Midtown Galleries, we 
can confidently say that the artist has 
returned from the wars a new man, 
and a better one. This exhibition of 
paintings is stunningly beautiful. Be- 
fore he went into the army (1944-46), 
Palmer painted a classical sort of ro- 
manticism characterized by a personal 
feeling for curved rhythms, and eclectic 
influences. His new work is still very 
much romantic, and infinitely stronger 
compositionally. Quite representational 
landscapes are now organized on in- 
tricate abstract foundations, with even 
greater dramatic qualities achieved 


‘ Atlanta’s High Museum is holding its Second Southeastern Annual Exhibition of 


Oils and Watercolors, with the first prize winner, The Funnels by Claude Howell 
(below) sharing the $1,300 purse with Stuart Purser’s Baldwin Street, and Edmund 
Yaghjian’s Street Vendor in the oils division, and Timberline by John Opper and 
Clotheslines by James Lamantia among the watercolors. Alexander Brook and 
Frederic Taubes juried. Ben Shute, Administrative Director of the Museum, says 
with satisfaction that the submissions this year surpassed last year’s by 25% or 
better. Again the Davidson-Paxon Company furnished the purchase prize money. 









































































































































through lush color and light, and firm 
rhythms. 

The current show is composed of pic- 
tures done in colored ink washes with 
occasional pen and ink accents, which 
are quite as strong as oils. They evoke 
a feeling of myth and legend, the little 
men with the nine-pins and Rip Van 
Winkle, so it is not surprising to learn 
that they were done in the upper Hud- 
son Valley, where Washington Irving 
got much of his inspiration. Palmer is 
Director of the Munson-Williams-Proc- 
tor Art School at Utica. On exhibition 
through November 1. 


—ALONZO LANSFORD. 


After 25 Years 


Paintings by Emily Lowe, at the Ward 
Eggleston Galleries, are the work of an 
artist who has been painting for more 
than twenty-five years, but is now hold- 
ing her first exhibtiion. This fact will 
be astonishing to the brash, young art- 
ists, who hardly get their first palette 
set before they consider an exhibition. 

Miss Lowe displays sound craftsmah- 
ship and a pleasing richness of color 
in her work, yet it is perhaps a few of 
the rather cool-toned landscapes, such 
as Midsummer Afiernoon, that carry 
off the honors. There are some hand- 
some flower pieces, particularly the 
deep, red roses of Crimson Radiance. 
Figure pieces and portraits are ably 
handled in the solidity of forms and 
textures of flesh. (Until Oct. 18.) 
—M. B. 


Ball’s Dual Talent 


Watercolors by Everett Ball, an ac- 
tor who paints, made up a pleasant 
show at the Bonestell Gallery the past 
fortnight. Landscapes, city scenes and 
an occasional country house formed 
the non-cerebral subjects of the ex- 
hibition and were all treated in an 
easy, almost casual manner quite rare 
these days. The fanciful Night Light 
and Summer House, with its rich sur- 
rounding of variegated green foliage, 
were outstanding.—J. K. R. 
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Winter, Prout’s Neck, Maine: WINSLOW HOMER 


Milch Opens New Gallery With Noted Names 


IT HAS ALWAYS been one of the prime 
obligations of the artist to mirror— 
even prophesy—the life and mood of 
his times, and in these days of confu- 
sion and tension it is normal that art 
should reflect these characteristics. The 
modern artist shouldn’t be blame« too 
much for not knowing just where he 
is going when most individuals or na- 
tions “see through a glass darkly,” but 
it is uncommonly soothing and relax- 
ing to see a group of paintings by men 
who, living in a less harried age and 
not too long ago, were sure of their 
values and: Knew precisely at what they 
were aiming. 

Such a show has been assembled at 
the Milch Galleries’ new quarters, in 
celebration of “38 years on 57th Street” 
and a recent move from the West to 
the East side of Fifth Avenue. Most 
of the famous names associated with 
the Galleries over nearly four decades 
of dealing in American art are repre- 
sented—from Homer, Eakins and Ry- 
der to Bellows and Luks. Most of the 
paintings shown were previously sold 
by the firm and are now lent by pres- 


Mile. Dehan: JOHN SINGER SARGENT 





ent owners (Homer’s superb Voice from 
the Cliffs, reproduced in the March 1 
DIGEST, passed through the Milch firm 
three times), and many of them have 
not been exhibited in New York for 
more than 20 years, if at all. 

One expects the early triumvirate 
to head the procession, and they do— 
Homer with the lonely, leaden Winter, 
Prout’s Neck, Maine; Eakins with the 
typically solid«and sensitive Art Stu- 
dent; Ryder with the lyrically romantic 
Diana’s Hunt. In pure landscape, a 
deeply glowing Pool in the Woods by 
Inness; a beautifully composed and se- 
rene Landscape by Wyant, and the 
delicate, economical and misty Snow 
by Twachtman are tops. Luks is splen- 
didly represented by his tough little 
Breaker Boy, as is Sargent by the sub- 
dued but compelling characterization of 
Mlle. Dehan, which is a far cry from 
his “slick” society portraits. 

Among numerous other works which 
should be cited are Dewing’s softly ele- 
gant Lady with a Fan, The Necklace 
by Blakelock (see May 1 DicEest cover) 
and Duveneck’s Self Portrait. Two im- 
portant paintings, Bellows’ Winter 
Afternoon, New York, lent by the Nor- 
ton Gallery, and Whistler’s Mme. Ca- 
mille d’Avouille, lent by the Addison 
Gallery, were held up by the express 
strike. (To October 25.)—Jo Grsss: 


Britannica Schedule 


The Encyclopaedia Britannica Col- 
lection, now in its 19th exhibition in 
Denver, will move to the West Coast 
for most of the 1948 showings. 

Already seen in the major cities in 
the East and Midwest since its inaugu- 
ral exhibition in New York two-and-a- 
half years ago (see DIGEST special issue, 
Apr. 1, 1945), the collection will be 
exhibited during the coming year at the 
Santa Barbara Museum, Dec. 1-Jan. 5; 
the Pasadena Art Institute, Jan. 13- 
Feb. 15; Crocker Art Gallery, Mar. 10- 
Apr. 10; Seattle Art Museum, Apr. 28- 
May 23; Portland Art Association, June 
10-July 10; M. H. DeYoung Memorial 
Museum, July 25-Aug. 25; Fine Arts 
Society of San Diego, Sept. 15-Oct. 15; 
then back to the Dallas Museum, Nov. 
1-Dec. 1, 1948. 


» % ¥ , % 
Northnest Annual 
By Kenneth Callahan 
SEATTLE :—Perhaps the essential dis- 
tinguishing characteristic of the An- 
nual Exhibition of Northwest Artists 
held at the Seattle Art Museum is how 
little regional character they have. In 
the past ten years is this especially 
true, a time during which the painters 
and sculptors of Washington, Oregon, 
Montana, Idaho, British Columbia and 
Alaska have grown up, so to speak, and 
have developed technical control equal 
to investigations into any contemporary 
style. These investigations they are 
pursuing. 

The policy of selecting the best work 
in any style without prejudice for or 
against any trend in contemporary art, 
a policy the Northwest Annual juries 
have consistently followed over the 
years, has resulted in regional shows 
that are more in the character of 
national shows than regional. It is also 
surprising to this reviewer to see prac- 
tically no discernable influence among 
the 164 paintings of works by Morris 
Graves, Mark Tobey and C. S. Price, 
three of the most successful resident 
artists of national rating. 

Highest award, the Margaret E. Ful- 
ler $200.00 purchase prize in any me- 
dium, was made to a young Tacoma 
woman’s painting, Trophy, an oil, a 
brilliantly colored and vigorous, ex- 
pressionist canvas by Vera Frazer. First 
prize in oil, the Katherine B. Baker 
Memorial purchase prize of $100.00, was 
given by the West Seattle Art Club to 
Esther Webster’s Mill with Smoke, mod- 
ern in design and pattern, line and 
color. A third high award, the Music 
and Art Foundation $100.00 purchase 
prize for water-color, tempera, or gou- 
ache was given to a realistic mood 
painting of Northwest mountains, Dar- 
rington Rain by Alden Mason, an ex- 
cellent painting of its kind. 

Other awards included Village Cross- 
ing, a representational watercolor by 
Edwin Fulwider who was given the 
Puget Sound Group’s purchase prize of 
$50; 108 Natches, a watercolor of direct 
realism by Marie Labes Johnson, was 
given the: Washington State Chapter of 
the Association of University Women 
prize of $50. Honorable mention was 
given to Bill Cumming’s Planting the 
Flare; George Laisner’s watercolor, Re- 
tired; and to Douglas Murray’s Station 
at Snoqualamie. In sculpture, honor- 
able mention was made to Hilda Mor- 
ris’s Portrait of Mark Tobey; The Lov- 
ers, by Everett du Pen; and Kenn Glen’s 
Dutlca. 
























Italian Art in Virginia 

As part of the second special exhibi- 
tion of the season and in conjunction 
with a showing of the circulating War’s 
Toll of Italian Art, the Virginia Mu- 
seum is featuring a small but select 
loan exhibition of 15th and 16th cen- 
tury Italian work. 

Objects lent by the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum, French & Company and Mr. Fred- 
eric Stern include cassone panels, mar- 
riage trays and domestic altar pieces, 
selected to point up two recent acquisi- 
tions of the Museum: a 15th century 
Florentine birth tray, The Judgment of 
Solomon, and a cassone marriage chest 
which were the gift of Mrs. Regina V; 
G. Millhiser. (Through Nov. 16.) 
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“Met Generosity 


THE METROPOLITAN MusEUM has been 
uncommonly generous of late in lend- 
ing works of art from its‘ vast store of 
treasures to institutions and organiza- 
tions both here and abroad. Perhaps 
the statement made by Director Francis 
Henry Taylor, in the foreword to the 
catalogue of an exhibition of “30 Mas- 
terpieces from the Collection of the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art,” now on 
loan to the Dallas Museum as a feature 
of the Texas State Fair, amounts to a 
formal announcement of a new policy: 

“The Museum now has accumulated 
collections beyond the capacity of its 
present buildings and the immediate 
needs of its metropolitan audience. Our 
duty and our opportunities lie in the 
nation at large where by sending ex- 
hibitions to other museums we may as- 
sist our colleagues in the common task 
of awakening Americans to the respon- 
sibilities of world leadership and the 
understanding between people.” 

At any rate, Texans and their visi- 
tors will see, through November 23, 
some fine and famous paintings. In- 
cluded in the show are the lovely little 
Annunciation from the workshop of Fra 
Filiopino Lippi, a Crivelli Pieta, Cran- 
ach’s superb Judith with the Head of 
Holofernes, Van Cleve’s Last Judgment, 
El Greco’s Adoration of the Shepherds, 
Gamblers Quarrelling by Pieter Breug- 
hel the Younger, Frans Hals’ familiar 
Witch, a Madonna and Child by Gio- 
vanni Bellini and one by Rubens, por- 
traits by Ghirlandaio, Titian, Tintor- 
etto, Moroni, Rosa, Massys, Van Dyck 
and Rembrandt, and a landscape by 
Ruysdael. 

No one has any doubt, however, that 
the popular favorite will be the gigan- 
tic (96% x 199% inches) Horse Fair 
by Rosa Bonheur. 


Shyrock Goes to New Orleans 


Due primarily to increased demand 
for good advertising artists, New Or- 
leans has a new Academy of Art, lo- 
cated in the famous old Le Pretre Man- 
sion in the heart of the French Quarter. 
A non-profit organization, the Academy 
is supported by the department stores, 
advertising agencies, newspapers and 
business men of the city. Burnett H. 
Shyrock, former head of the art de- 
partment of the Illinois State Normal 
School, and chairman of the art depart- 
ment of the University of Kansas City, 
has been appointed director. 

The school offers a full two-year 
course which carries a diploma, plus 
evening (“spare time’) classes in life 
drawing, painting and composition, art 
fundamentals, advertising layout and 
fashion illustration. Staff members in- 
clude Robert Amft, Leonard Flettrich, 
John McCrady, George Mouton, Bur- 
nett Shryock and Hermione Wynn. 


Sung Porcelains Given Herron 


An important gift of 25 porcelains 
of the Sung Dynasty has come to the 
John Herron Art Institute through the 
generosity of Mr. and Mrs. Eli Lilly. 
The collection consists of bowls, plates 
and vases made in the various pottery 
centers between the 10th and 14th cen- 
turies. It is now on exhibition (through 
Nov. 9), along with a group of Chinese 
Paintings from the DuBois Schanck 
Morris collection, lent by Princeton. 
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Portrait of a Young Woman: Frans HALs 


St. Louis Museum Marks 40th Anniversary 


ForTy YEARS aAGo, the civic minded 
citizens of St. Louis voted over-whelm- 
ingly for the Art Museum Law, which 
provided for a city tax of one-fifth mill 
on the dollar for the establishment of 
a public municipal museum. For many 
months now, Director Perry Rathbone 
has been working on an exhibition suit- 
able to commemorate this anniversary, 
and on October 7, such as remained of 
the original voters, their descendents, 
newer residents and visitors were in- 
vited to the City Art Museum to see 
40 masterpieces valued at three million 
dollars. Virtually every important mu- 
seum in the country contributed to the 
show, some with paintings. which had 
never been loaned before. 

Five centuries of Western art from 
eight countries ranges from a Virgin 
and Child by the 14th century Floren- 
tine, Lorenzo Monaco (William Rock- 
hill Nelson Gallery), to Renoir’s Young 
Shepherd (Rhode Island) and Winslow 
Homer’s Breezing Up (National Gal- 
lery). The Italian Renaissance is fur- 
ther represented by Giovanni Bellini’s 
Christ Carrying the Cross (Toledo), 
Titian’s Man with a Falcon (Joslyn Me- 
morial) and Tintoretto’s Hercules and 
Antaneaus. 

German masterpieces include a Cran- 
ach from the Ringliné Museum and 
Holbein’s Portrait of Edward VI from 


the Metropolitan. Detroit has lent 
Breughel’s famous Wedding Dance; To- 
ronto, Gainsborough’s Harvest Wagon; 
Canada’s National Gallery, Constable’s 
Hampstead Heath and our own Na- 
tional Gallery, Stuart’s Portrait of Mrs. 
Yates. 

Just a few of the other well-known 
works, many of which have been repro- 
duced in the DIcEsT, are Daumier’s Up- 
rising (Phillips Memorial), El Greco’s 
Agony in the Garden (Toledo). Hals’ 
Portrait of a Young Woman (Taft), Ho- 
garth’s Lady’s Last Stake (Albright), 


Poussin’s Birth of Bacchus ‘(Fogg), 
Rembrandt’s Lucretia (Minneapolis), 
Rubens’ Tribute Money (De Young), 


and Ter Borch’s 
cago). 

The magic number continues in con- 
current exhibitions of 40 masterpieces 
of painting, sculpture and decorative 
arts, and a display of 40 selected prints, 
all demonstrating the development of 
the museum’s permanent collections 
over you-know-how-many years. 


Music Lesson (Chi- 


Carmen Miranda is Typical 


The portrait of Carmen Miranda, by 
Paul Meltsner, has been acquired by 
the Brazilian Government for the Na- 
tional Museum of Brazil in Rio de 
Janeiro, as representing the typical 
Latin-American woman. 
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Paul Revere: JOSEPH KIMBERLEY 


Out of Our Past 


on THE RANKS of collectors and 
antiquarians, there is not too much ex- 
citement ‘provoked by early American 
paintings. This is unfortunate, because 
theré is plenty of romance and human 
interest wrapped up in these old can- 
vases, aside from whatever beauty, 
charm or good painting there might 
also be. We were reminded of this, the 
other day, while reviewing an exhibi- 
tion of*such paintings at Ferargil Gal- 
leriégs—-an. annual labor of love on the 
part 6f-Director Frederic Price. So we 
decided to just wander around and en- 
joy ‘the show, forgetting the reference 
books till next time. 


Fake the -portrait of Thomas Jef- 
ferfson by Bass Otis, for instance. Otis 
didn’t do it from life, of course, be- 
cause he was still a very young man 
when old Jefferson died (on the Fourth 
of July, by the way), and this is the 
picture of a man in his vigorous prime. 
We are reminded, also, that Otis was 
the first artist in America to use litho- 
graph. 

A painting of a Mrs. Tiers recalls 
that its author, John Wesley Jarvis, 
was a nephew of the great founder of 
Methodism, a Gaenomination devoted to 
temperance. This brings a chuckle, be- 
cause Jarvis was a renowned elbow- 
bender in a time and society when one- 
and two-bottle men were common- 
place. We’ve seen a very good oil por- 
trait he did in 20 minutes to win a 
wager during a bibulous stag party. 
Well, maybe he touched it up a little 
later. 


The very distinguished Smibert por- 
trait of Ebenezer Coffyn is rife with 
historical romance. The Coffyns were 
East India Company men operating 
their ships out of Nantucket. That is, 
they did till the pirates took due note. 
After so many ships were knocked off, 
the Coffyns moved way up the Hudson 
River, built a port and settled what 
is now Hudson, N. Y. And the Coffyn 
in this picture looks like just the man 
whe *could do it. 

Judging by the likeness by Waldo 
and Jewett, a Miss Skidmore in this 
exhibition could easily have qualified 
as Miss Pin-up of, say, 1830. There’s 
that certain gleam in the eye, and a 


petulent pout to the lips, and we bet 
the lush Miss Skidmore gave some- 
body’s ancestor ‘a bad time. 

There is a fascinating and very rare 
portrait of Paul Revere by Joseph Kim- 
berly in the show, It depicts the famous 
Minuteman as he was at the time of 
his ride, and is, together with the Bos- 
ton Museum’s Copley, the only like- 
ness of Revere as a younger man. The 
Copley, by the by, was found, some 
years back, rolled up under the rafters 
of the Revere copper rolling mill. They 
washed it off in the river and gave it 
to somebody to patch up, so, although 
it is a gorgeous picture, there is some 
question as to how much of it is Copley. 

Anyway, it shows Revere as a square- 
jawed, stocky man—dquite different 
from the Kimberley sitter. There is a 
faded letter from Kimberley, an obscure 
artist, telling how his friend, Gilbert 
Stuart, touched up the picture for 
him. There is a curious mixture of 
crudity and skill in the painting. 

The little likeness of Alexander Gunn 
by John Vanderlyn reminds us that this 
artist almost, but not quite, made 
paintings of the nude respectable in 
America, early part of the last cen- 
tury. But it is probably more impor- 
tant to remember that the sitter was 
the founder of the College of the City 
of New York. 

There is a surprising landscape by 
James Peale, the brother of Charles 
Willson Peale. If you have any trouble 
remembering who was who among the 
painting Peales, if the first name is 
that of an Old Master—Rembrandt, 
Raphael, Rubens, et al.—he is the son 
of Charles Willson, who was ambitious 
for his children. If not, he is James. 
But when you get into the nephews, 
like Charles Peale Polk, another artist, 
it really gets complicated. 

There are a number of. other old 
paintings in the Ferargil show, some 
good, some crude, all _ interesting. 
Through October 25. 


—ALONzZO LANSFORD. 


Herman MacNeil 


ScuLPpToR HERMAN ATKINS MACNEIL, 
whose most widely circulated work was 
his design for the Liberty 25c. piece, 
died at his home in Queens on Oct. 7. 
He was 81 years old. . 

Mr. MacNeil won the Designers Medal 
at the 1893 Chicago Exposition and the 
Roman Rinehart Scholarship for sculp- 
ture in 1896 at the beginning of a long 
and productive career. MacNeil public 
monuments, many of them American In- 
dian or pioneer subjects, dot the coun- 
try, from the statue of Washington, a 
New York landmark at Washington 
Square Arch, to the Coming of the 
White Man in Portland, Ore. 

Other works include the McKinley 
Memorial in Columbus; Soldiers & Sail- 
ors Monument in Albany; Pony Ezx- 
press in St. Joseph, Mo. Among the 
busts executed by him are the like- 
nesses of Roger Williams, James Mon- 
roe, Francis Parkman and Rufus Choate 
for the Hall of Fame of New York Uni- 
versity. His Sun Vow and Primitive 
Chant are owned by the Metropolitan 
Museum. 

The sculptor is survived by his second 
wife, the former Cecilia Muench, and 
two sons, Claude L. and Alden B. Mac- 
Neil. 


While the dress shops, booteries and , 


sweet shops continue to encroach on 
57th Street, a certain quid pro quo is 
established through the sponsorship of 
art exhibitions by business firms. A 
good example of the latter is a well- 
presented exhibition of portrait sculp- 
ture in bronze by Janet Gregg Wallace, 
at Black Star & Gorham until October 
13. Some adult subjects are included in 
the show, notably a rugged and poetic 
head of David O’Neil, but Mrs. Wallace’s 
forte is children, sensitively portrayed 
from infancy tc adolescence. Her work 
is based on sound craftsmanship in the 
modern-classical tradition, and one 
feels that the likenesses must be ea- 
cellent. But it is the seizure of a fleet- 
ing, momentary expression that is both 
personal and universal that adds the 
final touch of artistry and appeal. 
Billy at Five Months is not only a diffi- 
cult undertaking remarkably well real- 
ized, but it is babyhood.—Jo Grsss. 


Jo Mora Dead 


Jo Mora, sculptor, illustrator and au- 
thor, died Oct. 11 in Monterey, Calif., 
after a year of ill health. He was 71 
years old. 

Born in Montevideo, Uruguay, Mora 
spent his childhood in the eastern 
United States. He began a long and 
varied career by doing sketches for the 
Boston Traveler and later the Boston 
Herald. He soon enlarged his scope by 
becoming the author as well as illus- 
trator of many books, including The 
Animals of Aesop. In 1903 he gave up 
his literary and newspaper work to 
tour the’ West and Southwest, making 
ethnological studies of the Hopi and 
Navaho Indians. 

As a sculptor, Mora executed num- 
erous works in Western cities, including 
the Will Rogers Memorial in Oklahoma 
and the statue of Cervantes in Golden 
Gate Park, San Francisco. His statue 
of Bret Harte is in the Bohemian Club. 
His last book, Trail Dust and Saddle 
Leather was a Book-of-the-Month Club 
selection in 1946. Murals by this versa- 
tile artist are in San Francisco. 

Surviving are his widow, Mrs. Grace 
Needham Mora of San Jose, a son, Jos- 
eph, Jr., and a daughter, Mrs. Patricia 
Janzan. 
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Berlin Newsletter 
By Helen Boswell 

BERLIN, SEPT. 30, 1947:—Back in Ber- 
lin after a vacation in Bavaria at the 
popular resort, Chiem See, where Hit- 
ler planned to attract tourists along 
the Autobahn. We Howards took in 
everything, family style, from the salt 
mines to Salzburg, from the castle of 
the Mad King of Bavaria to Hitler’s 
Eagle’s Nest. 

_Both places are unbelievable, and af- 
ter gaping sufficiently, one is apt to be 
bewildered by German economy, or lack 
of it. It took more than a king’s ran- 
som to build the little Versailles num- 
ber on Herrenchiemsee and Ludwig was 
supposed to have slept there only twen- 
ty-three nights. I. can’t describe all 
the art and -treasures in these rooms 
which are still complete in all their 
splendor. Fanatical as he was, the mad 
Ludwig certainly had lavish, exquisite 
taste, even in imitation. The only orig- 
inal rooms not copied from the French 
Louises are the ones in which Meissen 
porcelain is the main decor. Fireplaces, 
tables, chandeliers, all done in this in- 
tricate art. I also like to think of Lud- 
wig as being highly original in-that he 
never let any women into the place and 
liked to walk all alone down the crys- 
tal lighted hall, the length of a. football 
field. 

Hitler’s little hide-out goes one bet- 
ter with three years to build the road 
and 150,000,000 marks expense involved. 
Since he only zoomed up to the Nest 
about five times that means almost a 
million dollars a trip. When I gazed at 
the impressive copper doors of the ele- 
vator I thought of the oxen still work- 
ing the fields, and as we began our 
awesome ascent up the mountain shaft, 
I thought of the windmills still grinding 
grain. We stopped in to see what was 
left of Goering’s and Hitler’s houses in 
Berchtesgaden. 

On my return to Berlin I began a 
fall tour of the galleries which are 
scattered all over town in the most 
unlikely places. Now that I have be- 
come familiar with many of the art- 
ist’s work, it was almost like going over 
an old hunting ground. Hofer, still top 
man, has had a tremendous influence 
both as teacher and as a leader among 
the painters. The shorn male head, the 
long tresses and towel-draped oval face 
of his passive female models applied 
ruggedly with studied carelessness, are 
often in evidence in group exhibitions. 
Strong examples of this artist’s work 
were found in the Galerie Bremer where 
a few leading Berlin painters are ar- 
ranging an October show. 

One of the most exciting talents en- 
countered is that of Max Kaus, repre- 
sented in the exhibition with a large 
oil from his Die Kranke series. With 
great technical ability and a deep ser- 
iousness, Kaus can paint flooding sun- 
Shine with gentle shadows; and he can 
paint illness on a white bed. Now he 
Seems obsessed with the ravages of 
cancer which claimed his wife and has 
portrayed her suffering with the grim 
pathos of Goya. When I visited him on 
Peacock Island I viewed forty of these 
large watercolors. Morbid, yes, but 
done with such an intensity, such a cry- 
ing savagery, it seems the man almost 

ied himself in portraying his wife’s 
daily suffering as she lay in a bomb 
shelter, staring frantically back with 
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wide, dark eyes in a paper white face. 

In a lighter vein are Paul Streck- 
er’s compositions, easily patterned with 
singing color and a sprightly grace not 
usually associated with German paint- 
ing. This brighter note is carried on 
by Sigmund Lympasik and Max Pech- 
stein, who actually has a painting of 
purple cows, still a relief from the 
sweet bucolic pictures he has been 
turning out lately. Cornelia Ruthenberg 
makes the international mistake of be- 
ing an impressionable student and an 
impersonal painter. 

Karl Schmidt-Rottluff goes in for 
turgid color applied with all the em- 
phatic glow of a stained glass window 
against a tropical sunset. Werner Heldt, 
whose wistful urban vistas, have been 
viewed at an earlier show at the Galerie 
Bremer, remains content with quiet 
street scenes, windows and trees and 
spacious lanes, all in odd contrast to 
the Berlin of today. 

On to the younger generation who 
have combined forces in a fall showing, 
Maler-Aktiv Wedding. Familiar with 
most of their work, it was good to see 
them developing more assurance in 
their individual trends and to observe 
a lighter palette as though the sum- 
mer recess had lifted their spirits. These 
are the soldiers back from war, faced 
by shambles and spiritual defeatism. 
It’s easy enough to assume a bouyant 
Bohemianism when it comes to them- 
selves, but there are usually the old 
ones and the young ones at home and 
the struggle for food takes on a grim- 
mer aspect than out of La Vie Boheme. 
Now given a chance to express them- 
selves after years of ‘“Verbotenism,” 
they are too weak to go full speed 
ahead, too concerned with the struggle 
for existence to capture pictorially life 
about them. 

The older men have had a chance, 
the younger ones have had nothing but 
confusion, false guidance and the war; 
and now the grim reality of keeping 
warm and getting nourishment. Yet 
the call of art is strong, and since last 
year I have watched them gradually 
coming into their own. 

What do they paint? Certainly not 
Berlin. Perhaps they are too close to it 
all and escapism may be better for a 
while until the full impact is felt. With 
the exception of Paule Rosié, whose 
work has the George Grosz satirical 
twist, most of the work consists of 
bright landscapes, still life, studio sub- 
jects and personal comments. It could 
be an exhibition in Ohio, Missouri or 
Delaware. But Rosié is out to say things 
as an artist of his time. And like Grosz 
in another Berlin, this young artist is 
haunted by the night life, the gaunt 
faces, the bewildered and dejected, dust- 
green floosies and their smirking es- 
corts. He captures the hub-hub amid 
ruins, the shadowy ones with animal de- 
sires despite the hunger; and more im- 
portant the unmasking of Hitler. 


Lucille Hobbie Watercolors 


Lucille Hobbie, whose watercolors 
are on view at the Morton Galleries 
through Oct. 25, has a pleasant way 
with country landscapes that are set 
down with ability, appreciation and a 
pleasant feeling of intimacy, Vermont 
Farm, The Cove and Schyler’s Land 
are all clean, vivid watercolors that 
make their statements with charm and 
freshness.—J. K. R. 











The Burial: ALLEN TUCKER 


American Van Gogh 


PAINTINGS BY ALLEN TUCKER, Amer- 
ican artist who was to make the French 
star of Post-Impression his own guide, 
have not been exhibited in New York 
since the Whitney Museum staged his 
memorial exhibition in 1939, the year 
of his death. Now the Macbeth Gallery 
has assembled 17 of his expressionist 
landscapes and figure studies for an 
intimate viewing. 

Tucker, an early associate of the 
Whitney Studio Club, received his train- 
ing under Twachtman at the Art Stu- 
dents League, where he later taught 
and served as vice-president, but his 
main attitudes were determined by 
studies of Van Gogh, whose influence 
is apparent in all the exhibits. 

Despite the obvious derivations, how- 
ever, there is still much that is per- 
sonal and attractive in his work to- 
day. The turmoil of a Van Gogh land- 
scape is translated in works like Mt. 
Chocorua and Moving Hills to scenes 
of more quiet beauty that are both 
strong and deeply-felt statements. A 
more curious blend is seen in The 
Burial, which utilizes characteristic pat- 
terning and outline of Japanese print- 
making for a thoroughly Western and 
touching graveyard scene. 

Whether by plan or accident the 
accompanying catalogue, with sympa- 
thetic foreword by Forbes Watson, in- 
cludes this passage from Tucker’s book, 
Design and The Idea: 

“An attempt to be original results 
only in affectation. All that a painter 
can try to be is sincere.” That Tucker 
followed this course himself is re- 
flected throughout the exhibition (Until 
Nov. 1.)—JupITH KAYE REED. 


Elizabeth Grasso Exhibits 


Elizabeth Grasso just held an ex- 
hibition of paintings, at the Ward Eg- 
gleston Galleries, principally still lifes 
and flower pieces. The artist employs 
an intensity of color and brushing that 
give animation to her work. Yet the 
delicate, pale hues of a blue Cineraria 
in Easter Plant is as effective as the 
glowing brilliance of a single, red Hi- 
biscus. A gay Cocks and Apples and an 
equally witty My Roosters possess an 
engaging vivacity. (Exhibition ended 
Oct. 11.)—M. B. 
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Blue Boy: Picasso (1905) 
The Early Picasso 


IN THE CURRENT Pepsi-Cola show 
many entrants were criticized for aping 
the styles of better known artists. Let 
them not be too dismayed: Picasso in 
his first Paris exhibition in 1901 was 
charged with being an imitator of Lau- 
trec, Van Gogh and others, and so he 
was. This is one of the more obvious 
conclusions reached after seeing the 
current exhibition at Knoedler Galler- 
ies, “Picasso Before 1907.” 

It was in the spring of 1907 that 
Picasso finished his monumental Les 
Demoiselles d’Avignon (now in the Mu- 
seum of Modern Art), and with it 
launched into cubism, primitive sculp- 
tural idioms, and the myriad experi- 
ments that are associated today with 
the multi-ringed circus that is Picasso. 
The art world is rife with varied ex- 
amples of the later Picasso, but not so 
the Picasso prior to 1907. That is the 
reason for the present Knoedler ex- 
hibition, and an invaluable contribution 
it is. 

Lest we forget, even Picasso was 
once a child, and, what’s more, some- 
thing of a child prodigy. Beginning to 
draw very young, he showed excep- 
tional talent, and received sound, fun- 
dimental instruction from his father, 
who was an instructor at the Barcelona 
Academy of Fine Arts. Upon taking the 
entrance exams for the Academy, and 
later at Madrid, he satisfactorily com- 
pleted in a day examinations which 
were expected to take a month. In this 
Knoedler exhibition we have two exam- 
ples from this pre-Paris period, Street 
Scene, a tiny oil sketch done in the 
1890's, and Vase of Flowers, an impres- 
sionist picture painted when the artist 
was about 17. 

Our conservative friends will take 
no exception to these, nor to the large 
and important Le Moulin de la Galette, 
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a beautifully composed and soundly 
painted dance hall scene suggesting 
both Lautrec and Renoir. Picasso was 
now in Paris, a struggling 19-year-old 
Bohemian borrowing from his betters 
right and left. Several pictures here 
show various combinations of Lautrec, 
Renoir, Van Gogh, El Greco, Gauguin, 
Daumier and even a little Whistler. 
Picasso’s famous “Blue Period” cov- 
ered about four years beginning in 
1901. A dozen or more paintings in this 
exhibition well represent this phase, 
notably The Blue Room, the ambitious 
La Vie, the moving Woman Ironing, 


and the sensitive and introverted . 


gouache, Blue Boy. 

While one speaks glibly of Picasso’s 
“Blue Period,” “Rose Period,” “Cubist,” 
“Classic” or what-not period, it must 
be remembered that he was at all times 
experimenting with various departures. 
For instance, at Knoedler’s there are 
two canvases, both painted in 1906, 
which indicate the artist’s interest in 
those factors which later, exaggerated, 
became “Iberian,” “Afro-Primitive”’ and 
“Cubist.” One is Woman With Loaves, 
showing a mask-like face, a factor 
which was further developed in the 
portrait, Gertrude Stein. It is told that 
Miss Stein sat some 80 times for this 
portrait, only to have the face scraped 
off after each session. Then, a little 
later, Picasso painted the present fea- 
tures, without the model, in an after- 
noon. The likeness is undeniable. This 
is the canvas which was bequeathed by 
Miss Stein to the Metropolitan Museum 
and now goes to the Modern. 

In the foreword to the catalogue, 
Sam A. Lewisohn writes: “In none of 
Picasso’s work is there acceptance of 
the world as it is.” Perhaps this is the 
underlying source of his annoyance to 
so many people; undoubtedly it is a 
major contribution to his importance. 

The exhibition is for the benefit of 
the Public Education Association and 
admission is 60c. Through November 8. 

—ALONzO LANSFORD. 


Timeless Kollwitz 


Since her death at the age of 78 in 
1945, about everything that could be said 
has been written about Kaethe Koll- 
witz. Terms like “timeless” and “great” 
have been used freely, and we agree 
unreservedly. The present exhibition 
of her prints and drawings at the 
Galerie St. Etienne, therefore, has al- 
ready been covered as far as the artist 
is concerned. What makes this show 
newsworthy is the size and scope, the 
fact that prints hitherto unseen or rare 
here are included and, to a degree, that 
many of the prices are unusually low 
(most of the prints are $10 to $50). 

Kollwitz, profoundly concerned as 
she was with’ the trials of the under- 
privileged, found in her series, “Peasant 
War,” the kind of subject-matter to 
appeal to her sense of world mother- 
hood. Combining etched line and aqua- 
tint, an early (1893) Artist at the Table 
depicts a serious-faced, sensitive young 
Kollwitz in self-portrait, somewhat sug- 
gesting the manner of Rembrandt. 
From there the show runs the gamut 
of dates, ending with a large, wonder- 
ful, lithographed Self-Portrait of 1945 
—the last known work of Kaethe Koll- 
witz. Composed of some 42 works, the 
exhibition continues through the month. 

—A. L. 


The Bather: FRANK GEBHART "| 


Finding New Talent 


EstuHer Kastit and Frank Gebhart, 
two young painters represented in the 
Critics Choice exhibition last year, are 
making a joint debut at the Weyhe Gal- 
leries that bears out earlier promise. 
Both artists have an eye for color and 
texture and a sound respect for draw- 
ing. Once more Director Fanny Ganso 
has scored as a discoverer of new talent. 

While there is much that is similar in 
the works by each—natural enough 
since they share a studio—each has 
something personal to say. Outstanding 
in Miss Kastl’s group, which offers both 
attractive romantic painting and harsh- 
er, analytic studies, are Golden Lyre, 
an Italianate work notable for grace 
and color relationships, and Riverside, 
an imaginative composition of unusual 
depth and design. 

Gebhardt’s group, also varied, in- 
cludes a. striking figure study, The 
Bather, solidly executed; a subtle, rich- 
ly-colored Debris and the small but 
good Backwater.—J. K. R. 


Dali Prints in Cleveland 


After a delay of a year, due to the 
artist’s activity in Hollywood, the Cleve- 
land Print Club celebrated the publica- 
tion and presentation of its 1946 print 
to members on October 14, an etching 
by Salvador Dali entitled St. George 
and the Dragon. 

The Club was founded in 1919 by the 
late Ralph King, capitalist and collec- 
tor. As he also served as the first volun- 
teer Curator of Prints of the Cleve- 
land Museum, and as the Club mem- 
bership has since been responsible for 
at least half of the prints owned by 
the Museum, it might be said that this 
actively functioning organization is 
largely responsible for the Museum’s 
Print Department. In conjunction with 
the presentation, the Museum is stag- 
ing a loan exhibition of paintings and 
prints by Dali, which will be on view 
through November 14. 
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THE SCULPTURE OF HENRI LAURENS, 
now on view at the Buchholz Gallery, 
makes immediate impression of move- 
ment and life, yet it is not a transcrip- 
tion of movement, but a translation of 
it in sculptural terms. In these power- 
ful sculptures, Laurens appears to 
have canalized his personal, emotional 
reactions into conceptions of general 
and universal appeal. 

Such a piece as Kneeling Woman is 
a brilliant abstraction of bodily rela- 
tions in terms of volume and mass. 


. There is in this figure; as in the greater . 
» part of Laurens’ work, a totality of ° 


impression, the complete summing up 
of a sculptural idea in a form that both 
exists freely in space and is defined 
by it. Other striking items are: the 
powerful Crouching Woman; the 
rhythmic Siren; and Seated Girl, with 
its sense of weight and -co-ordination. 

Gouaches that have appreciable rela- 
tion to the sculpture, drawings -and 
etchings are further included. These 
etchings recall the engravings of La- 
boreur, not through any imitation or 
resemblance of subject matter, but be- 
cause of their precision and elegance 
of simplified design’ and clarity of state- 
(Until Oct. 18.) 

—MaARGARET BREUNING. 


Abstract and Lyrical 


Alfred Russel, a talented young teach- 
er at Brooklyn College now making his 
formal debut at the Laurel Gallery, 
works in abstract idiom and lyric color. 
So far he seems satisfied with his vague 
(in subject matter) compositions, based 
alternately on myths, mechanistic mo- 
tifs and the spiral forms associated 
with S. W. Hayter, with whom he has 
studied. Paintings like the striking 
Scene from the Iliad, however, do re- 
veal a kind of straining past the leash 
of pure abstraction toward a less im- 
personal form and one better able to 
carry the drama and expressive power 
Russell can put into his work. (Until 
Oct. 24.)—J. K. R. 
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Star in the Woods: CHARLES BURCHFIELD 


Burchfield Finds Beauty in His Mother Lode 


ABOUT FIVE YEARS AGO Charles Burch- 
field, who turned from romanticism to 
become one of the best realistic inter- 
preters of the American Scene for a 
period of more than 20 years, went back 
to his first style, a lyric expression com- 
pounded of fantasy, wonder and an 
abiding joy in nature. To its credit the 
Museum of Modern Art was a leader 
in drawing public attention to the sheer 
aesthetic beauty of the early Burch- 
fields—and the artist did not hesitate 
to return to the once unheralded tri- 
umphs of his youth. 

First group of these big new water- 
colors, many reworkings of 1917-18 
themes, were shown last year (see Jan. 
1 Dicest). Now the Rehn Galleries are 
exhibiting another group of: similar 


Two Women: HENRI LauRENS. On View at Buchholz Gallery 
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paintings, nearly all dated within the 
last two years and each attesting to 
Burchfield’s twin gifts of observation 
and imagination. 

Among the 17 delightful and haunt- 
ing paintings can be found a mystical 
bird making Song in the Rain; a many- 
faced forest illuminated under the be- 
witching Star in the Woods; a brood- 
ing house in Winter Night that would 
make fine refuge for any wanderer out 
of Grimm or Anderson; and a haunted 
New England home in Lavendar and 
Old Lace. Together, these pictures form 
an exuberant orchestration of songs to 
the changing face of nature. (Until 
Nov. 1.)—JupirH KAYE REED. 


Boris Margo Exhibits 


Boris Marco, whose _ stimulating 
graphic work is currently being hon- 
ored at the Brooklyn Museum, is also 
represented on 57th Street with a 
group of imaginative oils, at the Betty 
Parsons Gallery until Nov. 1. 

Wisely, the artist has not given 
specific titles to his paintings, using 
instead a method of identification that 
indicates the source of inspiration for 
each. A catalogue note explains that 
these sources or points of departure 
“are no more than just that .’. . they 
are the initiating stimulus, coming from 
the physical and emotional environ- 
ment.” The final painting, Margo as- 
serts, “must paraphrase nature, lead 
to an independent existence, become a 
new entity.” 

Source for many of the works are 
scientific ideas and methods, for Margo 
has always sought to relate modern 
art to modern science. On this theme is 
From Radar to the Moon, a work that 
anticipated the actual fact by months. 

But best of all the works is From 
the Other Side of the Bridge, inspired 
by the magnificent view of New York 
as seen from New Jersey and a fairy- 
tale marvel of lights, concrete and 
foliage.—JUDITH KAYE REED. 
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FIFTY-SEVENTH STREET IN REVIEW 


By THE STAFF OF THE DIGEST 


In times of trouble and ever-increas- 
ing problems it is inevitable that cer- 
tain individuals seek solution by trying 
to return to the simple verities—either 
the basic focus of childhood, or the 
authoritative dogma of their fore- 
fathers. This turning-back character- 
izes two artists now having one-man 
shows, although this is their only simi- 
larity. Jean Dubuffet, the Frenchman, 
turns to childish idiom in his litho- 
graphs at Pierre Matisse Gallery, while 
Anne Kroll, a young lady from Texas, 
is- concerned with Biblical subjects in 
her paintings at the Carlebach Gallery. 

In these times, it is not for an Amer- 
ican to too sharply criticize a French- 
man in the solution of his problems, 
whether. personal or national. Suffice it 
to say that Dubuffet is an accomplished 
technician in lithograph despite his 
affected crudities. Interesting and var- 
ried textures are achieved by novel 
scraping of the stone and by well-con- 
trolled use of tusche-wash. His sense of 
désign suggests at oncé that of a child 
or of an African primitive. It is easy 
to see how his recent Paris exhibition 
provoked such partisan reaction, both 
pro and con. (Until Oct. 30.) 

Anne Kroll’s titles describe her sub- 
jects—Birth of Eve, Death of Goliath, 
Judgment of Solomon, to cite a few. 
She draws the integral forms with a 
painted black line; the color is applied 
in interesting patterns which rarely 
coincide with the drawing. Delineation 
suggests both the ancient Greek and 
Picasso of his Guernica idiom, making 
for a certain effective, though derivi- 
tive, majesty. Color is very original 
and emotional. Through Oct. 25.—A. L. 


Color Theories of Hiler 


Elsewhere in the Carlebach Gallery 
is a first showing of Hilaire Hiler’s 
“psychocromatic designs,” a group of 
canvases exploiting sheer color and in- 
dicating some of Hiler’s theories. Scratch 
an artist and you will find a theorist, 
like as not. Hiler is no exception, to the 
extent that perhaps he should be called 
a theorist who sometimes paints. In a 
sense, what Hambidge did for form in 


All Soundings Refer to High Water: 
Kay Sace. At Julien Levy 
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his “dynamic symmetry” Hiler is doing 
for color—systematizing it, simplifying 
the nomenclature and exploring the 
psychological implications. Inasmuch as 
the catalogue states that these works 
are not paintings, illustrations or ab- 
stractions, but simply designs, we can 
only say that they are very striking 
ones, very decorative, sometimes ex- 
citing, and technically perfect. (Through 
Oct. 27.)—A. L. 


Surrealism by Kay Sage 


Paintings by Kay Sage, at the Julien 
Levy Gallery, form a distinctive show- 
ing. Having admired this artist’s work, 
when included in large exhibitions, it 
is pleasing to discover that she has 
surpassed those previous exhibits in 
the quality of the painting, the clarity 
of the statements and the power to 
evoke an emotional dream world. 

These works in their abstract, archi- 
tectural setting, their finely realized 
definitions of form, contain none of 
‘the frequent unpleasant connotations 
of surrealist work, yet with their sug- 
gestion of a metaphysical basis of our 
physical world, they create scenes in 
which the known and familiar are 
mingled with the unknown, the possible 
with the impossible as in the substance 
of dreams. The fourth dimension of 
time seems to adumbrate the concep- 
tions of these canvases, increasing their 
fantastic intensity. The artist’s intend- 
ed symbolism may elude the onlooker, 
but its eloquence is inescapable. (Until 
Nov. 1.)—M. B. 


Segonzac and Dufy 


For the most part, the paintings and 
drawings by Andre de Segonzac and 
Raoul Dufy, now exhibited at Carroll 
Carstairs Gallery, are being seen here 
for the first time, but that is not to 
say that they are unfamiliar. It is pre- 
cisely the same type of highly compe- 
tent, individualized painting that both 
men have been associated with for 
years. Segonzac continues lyrical, tran- 
quil and composed in his landscapes; 
Dufy is still smart, brilliant and essen- 
tially decorative with his fashionable 
paintings of fashionable watering places. 
As the catalogue correctly states: “The 
interest in seeing Segonzac and Dufy 
in company lies in their extreme oppo- 
siteness.” Only sometimes I wish Dufy 
didn’t always paint so much like Dufy. 
(To Nov. 1.)—A. L. 


Bombois Becomes Professional 


An exhibition of recent work by 
Camille Bombois, his first one-man 
showing in fifteen years, marks the 
tenth anniversary. of the Perls Gallery. 
Bombois, one of the self-taught Paris 
painters, has always recorded his en- 
vironing life with candor, directness and 
a personal reaction that has delivered 
them from mere description. 

Bombois has now gained so much in 
his technical resources that he scarcely 
merits the label of primitive. In fact, 
he almost leans to the academic in 
many of his landscapes and figure pieces. 
While his definition is still sharp, his 
line has gained resiliency. He no longer 
fritters away the breadth of his designs 
with crowded, little figures, but achieves 
a mastery of both space and scale. His 


Self Portrait: CAMILLE BoMBOIS 
At Perls Gallery 


provincial scenes and circus pieces re- 
flect phases of his life with both fidel- 
ity and an inescapable sense of rhyth- 
mic relations. (To Nov. 8.)—M.B. 


Zouté’s Light Touch 


Leon Zouté, a light-hearted painter 
whose exhibition last year was festive 
with party-bright colors and a knowing 
pot-pourri of modern ingredients, now 
comes up with another show designed 
to amuse, at the Mortimer Levitt Gal- 
lery until Nov. 1. First of all Zouté 
takes a poke at a now classic theme in 
Four Musicians, as gaily-clad and 
strangely-headed foursome as ever sat 
solemnly down to a score. A clown, un- 
accountably cuddling a fish makes an- 
other quaint essay but here the fun 
kind of stops and we found ourselves 
wishing Zouté would settle down to 
work.—J. K. R. 


Yeats of Ireland 


The veteran Irish painter, Jack B. 
Yeats, scarcely needs any introduction 
to the U. S. art world, where his work 
has long been admired. Yet in his pres- 
ent showing, at the galleries of the 
Associated American Artists, his can- 
vases indicate that he has gone himself 
one better than formerly in the power 
of his work ana its splendor of color. 

Something of his earlier impression- 
istic phase remains in the fusing of 
light and color, but the approach is 
realistic and objective in its vivid de- 
piction of people and places, shot 
through with emotional fervor. In the 
sweeping brushwork and piled-up rich- 
ness of hues these expressionist can- 
vases reveal a felicitous unity of tech- 
nical accomplishment and personal re- 
actions. There is a romantic undertone 
to all the work—the titles are poetic 
in themselves, such as A Place of 
Islands; A Morning Long Ago; A Jar 
of Scent. In this Place. of Islands, the 
dual character of Yeats’ art is espe- 
cially felt, for in the foreground is a 
realistic figure standing on a firm rock, 
while stretching away to the horizon 
are mystic figures in a fantasy of island 
landscape. (Until Oct. 25.)—M. B. 


Good and Bad Eilshemius 


Paintings and drawings by Louis 
Eilshemius, collected during the art- 
ist’s lifetime by sculptor Louise Nevel- 
son, are on exhibition at the Chinese 
Gallery, until Oct. 24. Highlights in the 
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collection, which also includes some 
pretty awful examples of Eilshemius’ 
nudes prancing in landscape, are two 
forceful character drawings, dated 1884, 
that indicate the artist could draw 
from a model. Also present are a group. 
of watercolor landscapes, without fig- 
ures, that are sensitively conceived and 
painted and hold up as pictures; a small 
oil, The Pool, that organizes three fig- 
ures into a well designed canvas; and 
Moonlight Raid, dated 1914, a unique 
comment on war.—J. K.R. 


Tromka in Pastel 


Since Degas, pastel has acquired a 
quite bad reputation by reason of num- 
berless glib sketches and prettily blend- 
ed nonentities. A verv few artists of 
recent date—notably Gladys Rockmore 
Davis—have succeeded in making an 
honest woman out of her. The latest to 
try is Abram Tromka and, judging by 
his current exhibition at the A. C. A. 
Gallery, he has succeeded signally. 

About 12 pastels and 8 gouaches make 
up the show, mostly rural and village 
landscapes. These are completely fin- 
ished. and seriously done works, not 
sketches or pot-boilers. They are bril- 
liant and controlled and _ sensitively 
composed. Tromka has eschewed the 
tricks of blending, and instead, “paints” 
with the chalk. These latest works 
show more maturity, vitality and happi- 
ness. (Until Nov. 1.)—A. L. 


Cyprien Boulet Exhibits 


Canvases by Cyprien Boulet, many of 
them portraits of titled persons and 
stars of the theatrical and operatic 
world, are included in this French art- 
ist’s exhibition at the Arthur U. New- 
ton Galleries. They are executed with 
both refinement of brushwork and 
breadth of handling. Beauty of sub- 
stance and surface is evidenced in the 
richness of costumes and decor, which 
do not obscure the artist’s sound mod- 
elling of form and nicety in placing 
figures in decorative design. (Until Oct. 
18.)—M. B. 


Name Your Scribble 


Rudolf Ray, the possessor of a de- 
gree of Doctor of Law, is a serious 
student of philosophy, has extensively 
travelled through three or four conti- 
nents, has mingled with a lot of notable 
people such as Oscar Kokoschka, Gand- 
hi, Tagore and Krishnamurtri, and has 
been painting some twenty-five or thirty 
years. Anyone, therefore, who suspects 
that his paintings are nonsense is likely 
to have missed the point. This reviewer 
has missed it entirely. 

An exhibition of Ray’s things, en- 
titled “Empathy and Abstraction,” is 
showing at Willard Gallery through 
November 1. Some drawings and pas- 
tels show a fairly representational ap- 
proach and some sensitivity. The oils 
are but various kinds of scribbles: Su- 
zanne is a multi-colored scribble; June 
is a straight line scribble; Nola is cir- 
cular scribble and Phyllis is just scrib- 
ble—lines of one color wandering 
around aimlessly over, usually, a mono- 
tone background.—A. L. 


Cary Welch Experiments 


Paintings by Cary Welch, at Con- 
temporary Arts, suggest that the art- 
ist is absorbed in experiment with var- 
ied mediums that produce quite dis- 

[Please turn to page 34] 
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Master of the Cardona Pentacost Catalan XIV-XV Century 


32 East 57th Street New York 22, N. Y. 


Boston Society of 
Independent Artists 


= 


ANNUAL EXHIBITION 


January 12—31, 1948 


At Paine’s of Boston 


Active (exhibiting) memberships available to all artists 
(Painters, sculptors, etchers, graphic and plastic arts) 


$5.00 


For full details regarding Memberships, Entries and unique Purchase Fund 
apply NOW to the Society’s Secretary 
Miss Jessie G. Sherman 
27 West Cedar Street, Boston 8, Massachusetts 


(Out of State applications received through November 20) 


NO JURY 


ROSENBERG GALLERIES 


16 East 57th Street, New York Established 1878 


VLADIMIR 
GOLSCHMANN 
COLLECTION 


Through October 25 


RECENT PAINTINGS By 


MAX WEBER 


Opening October 27 





Los Angeles Events 


By Arthur Millier 
Los ANGELES:—Thirteen young art- 
ists, 11 of them ex-G.L’s, decided to 


take action about their exhibiting prob- 

lem and, with much prac an 

THE GREATEST ARTIST WHO Sey at 013 6. Cosmet Ave OREO 
Phil Dike, Richard Haines and Dale 


H A S E Y E R L / VY E D Owen, established professionals, lent 


their pictures to leaven the opening 

show which Actor Vincent Price spon- 

ae O R aaaabee sored. The young co-operators all avoid 

visual realism, stress fantasy, move- 

ment or color, or depict psychological 

WH O E VER WILL L/ VE. states. I liked best the pictures by C. 
Pedranti, Dorothy Bowman, James Pin- 


to and J. R. McMillan. 
HE DISCOVERED HIMSELF. , 


A large and beautiful Utrillo show 
bs is at the James Vigeveno Galleries to 
HE IS SELF-TAUGHT. Nov. 12. The late pictures of those lit- 
tle French streets are gayly colored, 
freely handled. 


Vernon C. Taylor makes a deep im- 


pression with his California landscapes 
at the Frances Webb Galleries, to Oct. 
30. He paints realistically, with an old- 


fashioned Wordsworthian sentiment for 
hills, trees and streams. He knows how 
OCTOBER 20—NOVEMBER 8 to make you feel that farms are “shel- 
tered” and hills are “eternal.” 
BERTHA SCHAEFER GALLERY W. Smithson Broadhead, English 
32 EAST 57TH STREET NEW YORK painter of equestrian portraits, is work- 
ing in Santa Barbara and has an exhibi- 
tion at the Francis Taylor Galleries, 
Beverly Hills, through Oct. 31. He is a 


skillful practitioner in the traditional 

. English style and has made the shift 

@. Gi ¢@* ) from dimmed English light to California 
flooding sunshine with unusual success. 


A large portrait of Taylor’s Cinemac- 
LITHOGRA PH S tress daughter, Elizabeth, on King 


PIE RRE M ATIS &y E G ALLER Y Charles, the horse she rode in “National 


Velvet” and now owns, is very success- 
Through November 1 41 E. 57th ST. ful. 

Man Ray hails the vivid color photo- 
3 graphic abstractions by James Fitzsim- 
FIRST SHOWING OF mons, showing at the Coronet Theater 
THE IMPORTANT TRIPTYCH B B Gallery, as the most important photo- 
ee graphic development in 20 years. They 

ow saci coe yron VOY ne are beautiful and undescribable. 
© . p y. OCTOBER 13-NOVEMBER 1. 1947 George Van Saake’s exhibition of 
; 1 . portraits, cityscapes and’ flower paint- 
KOOTZ G LERY 15 E 57 N Y ings at the Raymond & Raymond Gal- 
A | J ° e e leries contained a masterpiece of sym- 
pathetic portraiture; a picture of a lit- 
tle Negro girl on a red settee. Dorothy 
First Show in America Oct. 18 — Nov. 6 Lamour, painted life-size, was less im- 
pressive. His large, bold flower pieces 

FRANK WILL Sas 

The Business Men’s Art Institute 
" fh showed 100 pictures by its members in 
PARIS 1947 . its clubhouse at 905 Beacon Street early 
NIVEAU GALLERY ¢ 63 East 57th Street, New York City this month. The exhibitors range from 
top executives of big corporations to 


men who fill your tank in oil stations 
Watercolors and Gouaches | 2222222227777 TO :~-NOV. 14 and are mostly dogged conservatives in 


BERTRAM G 0 0 D M A N ane CUSUMANO aes Los Angeles Art Association has 


another of its Some Artists You Should 

Oct. 25 - Nov. 8 Know exhibitions this month. Ralph 

G E Oo R G E B I N E T Peplow, who carves wonderful animals 

LAUREL GALLERY e 48 E. 5], N.Y. €. | GALLERY and acrobats in various woods, steals 
ed ULL Lddsddsdddddsdddiddddsstddddiddsddddddh 67 E. 57 the show. Frank Jensen and Duane 


we . Faralla are the most individual of the 
Paintings by Oils by ; painters, with Johnell Crimen doing 


M Cc A R T te U ke CHARLES extraordinary things with finger paint- 
ing. 
Oct. 20-Nov. LEONETTA faze cenit: ater ip tne Ber 


6 Vs erly-Fairfax Jewish Community Center 
ct. 27 -Nov. 8 presents an invited show by 26 South- 
Ward Eggleston GALLERIES ern California painters to Nov. 2. Sueo 
161 W.57St,N.¥.C. Galleries | = ARGENT 42w. 57st. wy.c. [Please turn to page 30] 
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AUCTIONS 


IN THE MOST CENTRALLY LO. 
CATED SECTION OF NEW YORK 


IF YOU CONTEMPLATE 

AN AUCTION OR IF YOU 

DESIRE VALUATION 
write us for terms and details. We 
maintain a department exclusively 


for appraisals and inventories. In- 
quiries respectfully solicited. 


ANTIQUE, ART & BOOK 


i|PLAZA ART GALLERIES 


INC. 
i] 9-11-13 East 59th St., New York, N. Y. 


AUCTIONEERS: 
Messrs: W. H. O'Reilly, E. P. O'Reilly 





OLD MASTERS AND 
THE MODERN FRENCH 


LILIENFELD 


GALLERIES 
21 East 57th Street, New York 


Schultheis Galleries 


ESTABLISHED 1888 


PAINTINGS 
15 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK 





Special Exhibition of 


WATERCOLORS 


By Members of the 
Nat'l Assoc. of Women Artists 
Thru Oct. 25 


ARGENT 


RETROSPECTIVE MEMORIAL 
EXHIBITION OF PAINTINGS 


A. F. LEVINSON 


Oct. 2ist, through Nov. ist 


Art Students League Gallery 


215 West 57th St.. New York City 


GALLERIES 
42 W. 57 St., N.Y.C. 











Thru Nov. 1 


ROMKA 


ACA 61-63 E. 57, N. Y. 


kM Mdddditididdididiiiiddddddidiii 


paintings by 


Gatto 


october 28 - november 15 


barzansky galleries 
664 madison avenue, bet. 60 & 61 sts. 
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Regarding Boston 
By Lawrence Dame 


Boston :—Portrait painting in Boston 
quite often follows the model of John 
Singleton Copley, though some of the 
moderns run wild with abstract ideas 
which must set the sod rolling on many 
an 18th century grave (to say nothing 
of 20th century drawing rooms). But 
Margaret Brown, in her Galerie Intime 
on Newbury Street, has just assembled 
a variety show in portraiture which has 
taste, originality and decorative values. 


Perhaps the most striking piece is 
Channing Hare’s virtuoso study of a 
platinum blonde model, back to the 
audience, looking at her piquant face 
in a smail golden mirror. Hare, who 
has a shipowner’s castle in Ogunquit, 
Me., which is just about as elegant as 
any Hollywood ever thought of doing, 
has a sure, fluent brush, a daring palette 
and, I think, an impish imagination. 

A newcomer to Boston from far for- 
eign parts is a young Hungarian, Denes 
de Holesch, whose dreamy, finely tex- 
tured likeness of his wife, a musician, 
is fit to decorate any wall. In contrast, 
there is a dated family group by Charles 
Hopkinson, who paints like Marin when 
he wishes and who yet can hit the Vic- 
torian touch which some of his admir- 
ers most desire. William Draper, now 
out of combat art work with the Navy, 
hits it off strongly with a forthright por- 
trait of William Coolidge, one of the 
upper Coolidges who didn’t recognize 
Cal. 

Janet Folsom, Theresa Bernstein, B. 
J. O. Nordfeldt and Mary Ludlum 
Davie vie for attention with lifelike 
studies of youth. Other exhibitors in- 
clude Peter Pezzati, who is much more 
precise and likeable in landscapes than 
in portraiture; William Meyerowitz, an 
old favorite hereabouts; Frank Deng- 
hausen and Cynthia Green. The show 
reflects Miss Brown’s smartness in pick- 
ing good art. 


* * * 


Fare at the Boris Mirski Gallery 
continues to reflect this good-natured 
and self-sacrificing patron’s interest in 
youth on the wing. Without him, many 
youngsters with ideas would be lost in 
Boston. An astonishing technical accom- 
plishment is Fay Abrahams’ Bird in 
Moonlight. Another piece is Carl G. 
Nelson’s Sailing, an abstraction which 
proves happily that the abstract can 
have meaning, feeling and beauty all 
combined. Ships pass in the night, ex- 
pressed by angular, intermingled forms. 
It took imagination, force and technical 
skill to create this one. Margaret Stark 
goes back to Botticelli for inspiration 
to paint her postured_ladies with tiny- 
flowered gowns. Calvin Burnett, a 
Negro, has a strong sense of satire and 
social consciousness in his well-painted 
scene of Negro children sitting digni- 
fiedly on a curb while moronic white 
moppets cavort. 

Giglio Dante, pretty slick with sgrafi- 
tn, now uses painted lines instead of 
stylus scratches to limn his eerie figures 
in a bird-sur-ounded St. Francis. Jack 
Levine, a potent influence in Mirski’s 
young Boston Group, has too obviously 
inspired Dorothy Siegel in a bit of 
ugliness called Card Players. 

Cold-roast and warm-roast Boston, 
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PICASSO 


Lithographs 1945-1947 


BUCHHOLZ GALLERY 


CURT VALENTIN 
32 East 57th Street, New York 


Paintings 
ADELE 


BRANDWEN 


Oo Sund 
OCT. 27-NOV. 8 55138 aoe 


AMERICAN BRITISH ART CENTER 
44 West 56 St., N.Y. 


PAINTINGS 


SCHNEIDER-GABRIEL GALLERIES 
69 EAST 57th STREET © NEW YORK 














BETTY PARSONS 


GALLERY @ 15 E. 57 ST., N. Y. 
Paintings by 


BORIS MARGO 


Oct. 13 - Nov. 1 


Graphic Work (1934-1947) 


At BROOKLYN Museum to Nov. 16 


MARTYL 


RECENT PAINTINGS 


A C A inane jt ee 
| SECGONZAC 
«ot DUFY 


= Thru Nov. 1 
| CARSTAIRS cattery, 11 £. 57, N.Y.C. 

























James H. 


McConnell 


SERIGRAPH Galleries @ 38 W. 57, N. Y. C. 


Oct. 20- Nov. 8 











WIIIMIM MEMORIAL EXHIBITION 
RECENT WORKS October 13-31 


PATRICIA PHILLIPS 


THE PINACOTHECA 


20 W. 58th St. Hrs. 2 to 5 iii iiiQiiiiiieianiiaininine 
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ANTIQUITIES & NUMISMATICS, Inc. 
30 West 54 Street, New York 
Works of Art: 


EGYPTIAN—GREEK—ROMAN 
ORIENTAL 


MEDIAEVAL—RENAISSANCE 
PAINTINGS 


DRAWINGS—PRINTS 





JACOB HIRSCH 
| 
| 
| 


Joe Wolins 


PAINTINGS OCT.27-Nov.14 | 


Contemporary Arts 
106 E. 57 ST., N. Y. C. 





Works of I! Outstanding 


PALESTINIAN ARTISTS 


in conjunction with 


PALESTINE EXHIBIT 


of the Palestine Foundation Fund 


MUSEUM of SCIENCE & INDUSTRY 
R.C.A. Bidg., ROCKEFELLER CENTER 


PEGGY 


WORTHINGTON 


Paintings Oct. 27- Nov. 8 
For John Steinbeck’s Tortilla Fiat 


BONESTELL GALLERY 


18 EAST 57th STREET NEW YORK CITY 


SCHONEMAN 
Fine Paintings of All Schools 


SEE US BEFORE YOU BUY 
OR SELL PAINTINGS 


73 E. 57 GALLERY New York, 22 


Hilaire FU I LER 
Anne KROLL 


THRU OCT. 28 


937 THIRD AVE., N. Y. 
Carlebach - (near 57th Street) 














PAINTINGS e PRINTS e DRAWINGS 
PENNERTON 


WEST 


OCTOBER 13th TO 25th 


59 WEST 56 
NEW YORK 19 


NORLYS 
PAINTINGS 


M. E. ALBERS 


Oct. 20- Nov. 2 
8th STREET GALLERY 


33-WEST 8th STREET, NEW YORK 











Recent Oils by 


Zoute 


Thru Nov. 1 
VERKA WEAR, Director 


rwsvarstur. GALLERY 
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The Harvesters: PIETER BREUGHEL THE YOUNGER. In Larsen Sale 


Evening Painting Sale 


AN EVENING SALE of paintings usually 
connotes something special, and the 
first one to be held this season, at the 
Parke-Bernet Galleries on November 
6, is no exception. The Old Master col- 
lection of the late H. L. Larsen is large- 
ly from the Dutch and Flemish schools, 
and many of the paintings have lengthy 
records and documentations. 

A Portrait painted by Rembrandt in 
1632, probably of Saskia, heads the list. 
It was formerly in the collections of 
Dr. Ludwig Mandl and Baron Albert 
von Goldschmidt-Rothchild, is described 
in De Groot’s Catalogue Raissoné and 
described and illustrated in Brediue’s 
Paintings of Rembrandt. The Cruci- 
fixion, School of Cologne circa 1500, was 
in the Linnell and Oppenheimer col- 
lections earlier in the century, shown 
in the 1928-9 Winter Exhibition of Lon- 
don’s Burlington Fine Arts Club, and 
at the Gemeentemuseum, The Hague. 

Both The Harvesters by Pieter Breug- 
hel the Younger and A View of Delft: 
The Oude Kirk by Jan van der Heyden 
were included in the 1945 Boston Mu- 
seum show of A Thousand Years of 
Landscape East and West. The little 
panel, The Visitation, now simply listed 
as Flemish School circa 1510, was at- 
tributed to Jan Mostaert when in the 
Oppenheimer collection. 

Among the other paintings are a 
Still Life by Van Beyeren, a Portrait of 
Jan Lutma and a Portrait of Jan Lut- 
ma’s Wife by Jacob Backer, Cozzarelli’s 
Flight into Egypt, Wooded Landscape 
by Jacob Ruisdael and Dunes by Salo- 
monsz Ruisdael, The Sleeping Toper by 
Brouwer, a Portrait of a Lady (prob- 
ably a Princess of the Medici family) 
by Sustermans and Ruben’s sketch for 
The Holy Family. 

In the group of drawings are A Pan- 
oramic View of Vlinssingen by Cuyp, 


Durand-Ruel 


Established 1803 


Exhibition: 


NORMAN DALY 





at Parke-Bernet 


works by Maes, Ruisscher, Jan Victors, 
Van Borssum, Jan de Bray, Bol, El- 
sheimer, H. de Keyser, Van Ostade, Ter- 
borch and Van der Veldts. The exhibi- 
tion will begin November 1. 


East Joins West 


WANG CHI-YUAN, Chinese painter who 
is seeking to create a One World in art 
out of the antipodal traditions of West- 
ern and Eastern painting, is following 
up an earlier New York showing (see 
Nov. 1, 1945, DicEsT) with another large 
exhibition that reveals his.striking ver- 
satility and skill, at the Demotte Gal- 
leries until Oct. 31. 

Chi-Yuan, who studied Western paint- 
ing in Europe after completing his 
formal art training in China, has worked 
long and hard for the cause of greater 
understanding between nations through 
art. After a career as teacher, author 
of art textbooks, Chi-Yuan came to the 
United States in 1941. 

Attesting to his skill in Chinese media 
and style are a number of large hang- 
ing paintings, perceptive landscapes, 
bamboo and floral studies that employ 
the fine swift brush of great Chinese 
artists. Chi-Yuan explains that when 
he sees something he wants to paint 
because of its delicacy and grace he 
turns to the Chinese watercolor, but 
when something appeals to him because 
of its color and light-modeled form he 
turns to Western idiom.—J. K. R. 


HAZARD 


DURFEE 


OCT. 28-NOV. 8 


Grand Central Art Galleries, Inc. 
BRANCH: 55 East 57th Street, N. Y. C. 





| +>} Pastels by MARGARET YARD 


TYLER 


Ward reeientes 


161 W. 57 St., N. Y. C. Galleries 


October 
13-25 
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“October 20 and 21, Monday 4nd Tuesday after- 
noons. Parke-Bernet Galleries: Precious stone 
Jewelry, property of the estates of the late 
Lillian T. Pratt, Agnes Vivienne Vincent Bur- 
roughes, others. Diamond, sapphire, ruby and 
emerald rings, bracelets, necklaces, pendants, 
brooches, clips. Exhibition from Oct. 16. 


October 21 and 22, Tuesday and Wednesday eve- 
nings. Parke-Bernet Galleries: Etchings and 
engravings, property of Mrs. Dudley Olcott and 
a Bryn Mawr collector. A group of Whistler 
rarities including many of the Venetian series. 
Works by Diirer, Rembrandt, Bone, McBey, 
others. Exhibition from Oct. 16. 


October 22 and 23, Wednesday and Thursday 
afternoons. Parke-Bernet Galleries: Chinese ce- 
ramics, jade carvings, Persian pottery, textiles, 
Luristan bronzes, property of the estate of the 
late Herbert L. Satterlee, Mrs. George L. La- 
porte, others. K’ang Hsi black ‘hawthorn’ ba- 
luster vases; a blue and white ‘hawthorn’ 
ginger jar and three-color tall-necked bottle 
formerly in the J. Pierpont Morgan collection; 
blue and white temple jars, beakers and vases. 
Yung Chéng and Ch’ien Lung vases, coupes, 
bottles, bowls. Exhibition from Oct. 18. 


October 23, 24 and 25, Thursday through Satur- 
day afternoons. Kende Galleries at Gimbel 
Brothers: Art collection of the late Theodora 
Wilbour. Also French and Chinese furniture, 
silver, coins, books, rugs, furs, decorations. 
Sale Exhibition from Oct. 21. 


October 23, 24 and 25, Thursday through Satur- 
day afternoons. Plaza Art Galleries: The Ger- 
trude D. Webster: Collection of Early American 
furniture, hooked rugs, lustre ware and Early 
American glass. Exhibition from Oct. 20. 


‘tors, October 24 and 25, Friday and Saturday after- 

El noons. Parke-Bernet Galleries: French and Ital- 
, 5 ian period furniture and works of art, property 
Ter- of Mrs. Dudley Olcott, others. Louis XV com- 
-hibi modes; Louis XVI salon suite of six chairs 
. - 


and canapé, fauteuils, tables, mirrors. Louis 
Seize carved oak library paneling belonging to 
Mrs. Joseph E. Davies. Saxe, Dresden and 
Derby statuettes. Exhibition from Oct. 18. 
October 27, 28 and 29, Monday and Tuesday 
afternoons and evenings and Wednesday morn- 
ing. Parke-Bernet Galleries: Part I of the 


‘who Herbert S. Auerbach cullection of Western 
n art Americana. Books, newspapers, pamphlets, many 
Vest relating to the Mormon church. The late Her- 
est- bert S. Auerbach, musician, mining engineer 
wing and student of Western history was one of 
( Utah's leading merchant-bankers. He was on 

see the Board of Directors of the Utah State His- 
large torical Society and for many years its president. 
Mormon items include a copy of Joseph Smith's 
| ver- Book. of Commandments, an important letter 
Gal- from . Brigham Young to Charles Rich and 


David Fulmer, Young’s own account of the 
journey to Utah. Exhibition frum Oct. 20. 


aint- October 29, Wednesday afternoon. Parke-Bernet 
r his Galleries: English and Amerivan furniture and 

ked decorations, porcelains, pewter, ete.; sold by 
or the order of Douglas Curry upon his relin- 
eater quishing his New York Galleries at 53 East 
7 h 57th Street. George II side table with eagle 
oug ornament; Hepplewhite swell-front sideboard 
uthor and chest of drawers; Chippendale carved ma- 
o the hogany fiddle-shaped tray-top table; tilt-top 


and writing tables; fine Sheraton, Regency and 
other furniture. Exhibition from Oct. 25. 


nedia October 30, 31 and November 1, Thursday through 
Saturday afternoons. Parke-Bernet Galleries: Old 

nang- English and modern silver and bibelots, prop- 
‘apes, erty of the estate of the late J. P. Morgan. 
1 Elizabethan parcel-gilded silver rosewater dish 
nploy and ewer engraved by Pieter Maas with royal 
jinese portraits and Biblical scenes and 12 dessert 


plates engraved with the labors of Hercules. 


when James I wrought gilded silver rosewater ewer 
paint and dish with marine decorations; a complete 
“eo he set of James 1 silver Apostle spoons. Exhibi- 
7 tion from Oct. 25. 

, but October 30, 31 and November 1, Thursday through 
cause Saturday afternoons. Plaza Art Galleries: Prop- 
m h erty removed from Yester House, Manchester, 
m he Vermont, and sold by the order of the Guar- 
E anty Trust Company, executors. Exhibition from 

Oct. 27. 
SS 


October 31 and November 1, Friday and Saturday 
afternoons. Kende Galleries at Gimbel Brothers: 
English, French and Chinese furniture, decora- 
tions, sterling silver, Oriental art, paintings, 
Oriental rugs, porcelains, linen and glassware, 
from the estate of Christine H. Knapp. Exhibi- 
tion from Oct. 28. 


‘November 3, Monday afternoon. Parke-Bernet 


Inc. | Galleries: Art reference books on painting, 
sculpture, porcelain, architecture, Chinese art, 
Y. C. Oriental art and art catalogues; collected by 
— | the late Dr. Philip McMahon, former chairman, 
Art Department, Washington Square College, 
YARD New York University. Exhibition from Oct. 30. 


| November 6, Thursday evening. Parke-Bernet Gal- 
i leries: Notable paintings and drawings, from 
the collection of the late H. L. Larsen. Paint- 
ings include Portrait of Saskia by Rembrandt; 
A View in Delft: The Oude Kerk by Jan van der 
Heyden; Still Life by Van Beyeren; The Cruci- 
fizion, from the School of Cologne; Flight Into 
Egypt by Cozzarelli; The Visitation, attributed 







i es to Jan Mostaert; works by Brouwer, Van Ruys- 
i dael. Pieter Breughel the Younger, Sustermans. 
== Exhibition from Nov. 1. 
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PARKE-BERNET GALLERIES, Inc. 


30 EAST 57th STREET NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 


P. ublic Machina Solis of 
hel oLiterary and P. OE P. roperly 





Public Auction Sale November 6 at 8 p. m. 


OLD MASTERS 


From the Collection of the Late 


H. L. LARSEN 


BY ORDER OF HEIRS AND EXECUTORS 


Paintings and. Dranings 
Mainly Flemish and Dutch 


Portrait of Saskia REMBRANDT 
A View in Delft VAN DER HEYDEN 
The Crucifixion SCHOOL OF COLOGNE 
The Harvesters BREUGHEL THE YOUNGER 


Portraits of Jan Lutma and 


Jan Lutma’s Wife JACOB BACKER 
Still Life JAN BEYEREN 
Wooded Landscape VAN RUISDAEL 
Sketch for the Holy Family RUBENS 


And works by Brouwer, Susterman, Cozzarelli and Jacob 
Solomonsz Ruisdael. 
























Drawings by Cuyp, Maes, Terborch, Furnerius, Bol, Van Ostade 
and other artists. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 50c 


On Exhibition from November 1 


SUBSCRIPTIONS TO CATALOGUES 


Art Series $7. covering paintings, sculptures, furniture, 
rugs, tapestries, textiles, silver, jewelry, china, porcelains 
and other art property. 















Book Series $5. first editions, sporting books, prints, etch- 
ings, mss, autographs, etc. 


(de luxe catalogues not included) 














Advance Announcements of Sales 
Mailed Free on Request 





YOURS FOR THE = 
ASKING... 





“Mints and Facts 
about 
Autiate’ Brushes” 


New ... informative . . . illustrated 
booklet on brush techniques and care 
of brushes...for art students and artists. 
Write for your complementary copy. 


DELTA BRUSH MFG. CORP. 


121 BLEECKER ST., NEW YORK 12 


PAUL LAURITZ, JR. 


3955 Clayton Ave., Los Angeles 27, Cal. 
MANUFACTURER OF THE FINE 


PERMA ARTIST COLORS 


MADE AND SOLD DIRECT TO THE ARTIST 
FOR OVER 16 YEA 
POST PAID ANYWHERE 





RS 
IN U.S.A. 


MAX GRANI 


DRIFTWOOD FRAM 


HAND CARVED 
ANTIQUE AND 
RAWWOOD FRAMES 


52 WEST 56th STREET, N. Y. C. 


BRAXTON FRAMES 


NEW CATALOG ON RAW WOOD FRAMES 
UPON REQUEST 


353 EAST 58th ST., NEW YORK 
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SERVING ARTISTS FOR FORTY YEARS 


SCHNEIDER & CO. 


ARTISTS MATERIALS & DRAFTING SUPPLIES 
Mail and Phone Orders Carefully Filled 


123 WEST 68th STREET, NEW YORK 
Tel. TR. 7-8553 Picture Framing 


LEO ROBINSON 
FRAME 1388 6th Ave. ART 


N. Y. C. 19 SUPPLIES 


M VARNISH—FORMULATED BY RALPH MAYER 
IN STOCK 


GZENFANT PICTURE PRESERVAR 








THE 
ART BOOK 
LIBRAR 


By JUDITH K. REED 


Drawin gs in America 


More and more, drawing is becom- 
ing understood as an independent art 
medium—drawings as pictures that 
should be appreciated as complete es- 
thetic statements, beholden to no other 
works for their significance. More in- 
timate than paintings or sculptures, 
drawings may be quick and spontan- 
eous notations or fully composed and 
“finished” works, but in either case 
they reveal the artist at home, so to 
speak, stripped of company manners 
and without benefit of formal dress. 
Below are reviewed two new books on 
drawing, each devoted to the rich store 
of work owned in American collections, 
and each outstanding in its separate 
provinces of European and American 
draughtsmanship. Both are well de- 
signed to enhance our knowledge and 
stimulate further study. 


The Europeans 


“European Master Drawings in the 
United States.” Edited by Dr. Hans 
Tietze. 1947. New York: J. J. Augustin. 
321 pp. with 160 black and white plates. 
$20.00. 


It is very rare that a scholar man- 
ages to write a book that is at once 
authoritative and informal, a serious 
volume that can carry the unspecial- 
ized reader through more than 300 
pages of pictures and text under the 
sheer momentum of pleasure and in- 
terest. Dr. Hans Tietze, Austrian art 
scholar and teacher now living in the 
U. S., has writtén such a book. 

Unlike collections of paintings, which 
began to be a must for the fashionable 
gentleman in the 14th century, the more 
intimate pictures that drawings are, did 
not attract collectors until much later. 
And from the start the collectors were 
largely confined to those whose pro- 
fessional interest was art. Among the 
earliest artists to form a drawing col- 
lection was Vasari, followed in later 
centuries by Sir Thomas Lawrence and 
Sir Joshua Reynolds. Public collections 
of drawings, bought and assembled on 
the basis of aesthetic merit alone, were 
not established until much later, and 
on a large scale only within the last 
150 years. 

In America, interest in drawings by 
European masters grew very slowly 
and it has been only recently that draw- 
ing has been accepted as a self-suffi- 
cient art medium. In his brief intro- 
ductory essay Dr. Tietze offers his in- 
teresting interpretation of the existing 
drawing collections here and presents 
the rich one at the Fogg Museum as 
the most splendid example of contempo- 
rary collecting methods. 

For his selection Dr. Tietze has chosen 
the cream of European drawings owned 
in this country. and he presents them 
in the best of all possible ways, chrono- 







logically rather than geographically, 
andin a clearly-designed format that 
places one full-page plate opposite a 
page containing identification and other 
data, along with brief comments on the 
work. And because of the author’s own 
lO for drawings—a love that happily 
partakes as much of enthusiasm as 
trained interest—his text reads more 
like the informal comments of a col- 
lector showing a cherished portfolio to 
a friend, than like the observations of 
scholar to student. 

The book contains an Index of Places 
(the works were drawn from 38 public 





































and private collections) and a bibliog- § Ge 
raphy. The 160 reproductions are uni- § ms 
formly excellent. he 
The Americans 
A Treasury of American Drawing” by § fr 
Charles E. Slatkin and Regina School- § pa 
man. 1947. New York: Oxford Univer- § La 
sity Press. 35 pp. of text and 163 plates, § se 
$7.50. Te 
While Dr. Tietze’s volume is devoted } P? 
to European drawing as it took various § °° 
forms during five centuries across an§ ™ 
entire continent, this book is confined § ™ 
to a single chapter in art history: the he 
development of American graphic art, aps 
which grew up along with the nation he 
and in quick response to her changing £0 
character and needs. As such, the vol- br 
ume emerges as much more than an§ %° 
attractive portfolio of outstanding draw- § 
ings to become a survey of American st 
history as mirrored by her diverse art- 
ists and pointed up by a fresh and in- 
formative text. V: 
Represented in this graphic pageant § M 
are most of America’s 18th and 19thg 1 
century artists and a fair selection of § * 
contemporaries. Beginning with Johng ™ 
Smibert, who landed in America in 1729 § ® 
to become the first thoroughly-trained § ™ 
artist to work in the New World, au- § ™ 
thors Slatkin and Schoolman tell the § ™ 
story of American artists as they moved st 
towards and then away from European | © 
traditions. 0 
Particular emphasis is laid on those | * 
characteristics that can be called na- | © 
tional, with text and pictures alike il- | ® 
lustrating the genuineness of en Amer- h 
ican graphic idiom. An especially inter- | & 
esting chapter is devoted to the train- | ? 
ing encountered by our earlier artists 
and the whole text is enlivened by 
fascinating quotations from these men, { # 
who revealed a sublime confidence and | 4 
faith in their potential achievements | 4 
that are heartening to read. fe 
v 
Book Briefs ¢ 
Alfred H. Barr, Jr., director of the ; 
Museum of Modern Art Collections, has i 
been appointed American editor of Pen- b 


guin Books’ series on modern paintefs. 

First volume to be published under a 

new agreement between Penguin and 

the Museum is a monograph on Ben 

Shahn, prepared by James Thrall Soby. 
* * * 



















The Stieglite Memorial Portfolio, an- 
nounced some time ago by Twice A 
Year Press, will be out Oct. 15. Pub 
lished in a limited edition of 1,500 copies 
and priced at $12.50, the Portfolio in- 
cludes 18 reproductions of Steiglitzs 
photographs and articles by Frank § 
Lloyd Wright, Lionello Venturi, Albert §- 
Barnes, Leo Stein, Herbert Read and § | 
many other celebrities in the world of 
arts and letters. a 


The Art Digest | 
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derettes”! But then, just to prove that 
lightning can strike even three times 
in the same place, Stephen was award- 
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ttl ed a Fellowship at MacDowell Colony 
mn th for the summer, with all expenses paid. P ai i Mi | C Af | A S 
3 own That’s the place, you know, where they 
oll give you a private studio in the woods. 
a y We have reports that Csoka responded : 
~ onl by producing some of his best work yet. 
* ok bd 
1a Speaking of. events coming in threes, © Convenient Controls 
ao . we imagine Fred Price of Ferargil © Built in Pyrometer , 
¢ ss Lazuli Gallery is wondering where the next @ Shelves Removable 
laced By P. Lapis Lazu blow is to strike. Last February, his © Long Firing Service 
pub] Lamar Dodd, head of University of Bucks County, place caught fire and ie 
eeeore!a S very progressive P recently, his Manhattan apartment was alse offers high quality 
© uni- § ment, was in New. York last week, burvleriued Bred bh Salida! il Taken 
ing to jury the annual Southeast- e Fite eee ane ’ 
helping wee Bee valuable paintings there, and we asked POTTERS’ KICK WHEELS 
ern Museum Circuit exhibition and i¢ any of them were taken. “That burg- 
al ae te ved se spline 3a lar had no sense of values,” was the CLAY BODIES 
g” mi r , answer. “He didn’t touch the paintings, 
chool. § painting The Breaker. Knowing that but stole the most worthless thing in PREPARED GLAZES ¥ 
niver. {| Lamar sticks pretty close to his own 4, place—my Phi Beta Kappa key”! 
plates, | sector of Georgia, South Carolina — ee 
3 Tennessee, we asked where he ha : : 
voted | Painted The Breaker, which has. that Poy pencadiner dyesengat agphon 
arious § Tocky-coast-of-Maine look. He grinned worked for N. W. Ayers, the advertising Draken teld 53 
: mischievously and said, “In my studio es 0 lavcut Cine dider 2 
ss ang. ene os 5 yout man. One day he was yj 
nfined § in Athens, Ga., from a still life.” Then cajjed to the office of the president sie 
y: the | be went on to explain that he had al- where a silver medal was handed him, Pa 
ic art, | Most finished a still life canvas and  ajong with a few well-practiced plati- a aR al tle 
nation § 2ad turned it upside-down to check the tyes. Not quite catching the drift, the 
unging § COMPosition. That way it suggested a artist asked, “What's this for?” “That,” 
e vol. | breaker crashing against a rockyshore, repeated the president, “is the medal 
an an § 8° he took another canvas ener we give to loyal employees who have 
drawn Prize-winner, using the inverted been with the company five years.” 
erican § Still life as a — —_ cuts below.) “Migawd,” exclaimed the artist, “I had 
se art- no idea I'd been here that long.” Where- 
nd fal Remember the cat curled up on a upon he walked out and hasn’t been CASEIN TEMPERA, 
Victorian chair, painted by Henry back since. 
ageant § Mattson and reproduced on the Aug. 1, * * *¢ OIL COLORS & MEDIUMS 
1 19th § 1943 Dicest cover? Well, when the mu- Remember the confusion anent the 
‘ion of § Seum scholars, a few generations from Doré auction-that-wasn’t-an-auction? N OW a VAI LABLE 
- John § now, get around to X-raying it, they Ben (Picasso Peale) Wolf thought he 
n 1729§ are going to get a shock—there is a had bought several paintings, only to | N N E W YO R K 
rained § Mountain landscape painted under- have them re-sold as part of the entire 
id, au- a It meee ae was a collection to John M. (rubber-check) SOLD EXCLUSIVELY IN 
511 the § ing from his studio window in - Holzworth. The Manhattan Warehouse NEW YORK AREA BY 
moved § Stock when his cat jumped up on a _ planned to repeat the mistake by hav- 
ropean § Chair in front of the easel. The curve ing another double-auction of the Doré oge ; 
os of the feline’s back took the same shape material, when Ben slapped a writ of Philip Rosenthal 
. those | @8 the —— oe tig get a replevin on “his” pictures, which held  ] «serving the Artist Since 1899" 
d na- | Canvas, an ore he Knew it, the art- up the entire show. Manhattan has now 
‘ike il ist was painting the cat over it. Then seen the light and will auction off the | §T, 9.3372 ae mae 
Amer- | he brushed in the chair and the back- collection only once, and finally, Oct. 28. : Our Only Store 
, inter- | STound and voila! One of Mattson’s best * *¢ # 
train- | Paintings, one he refuses to sell. From Hollywood comes the announce- 
artists one ment of a new movie studio with the USED THE WORLD OVER 
red by It’s a long time between prizes in improbable name of Impossible Pic- 
e men, { the art world, as anybody can tell you, tures, Inc. So help me, it’s true, and M CG a } L L A 
ce and | and last season Stephen Csoka was, their trademark is a cuckoo rampant, 
ements | 88 we say in baseball circles, past due springing from a sundial. They are DRAWING ° Ctarcoal 
for a hit. However, justice caught up going to make animated cartoons, and e Watercolor 
with him in the form of a $1,000 pur- they sometimes send out. publicity re- S A Pr b RS e Tracing 
chase award in the Associated Ameri- leases reading: “Nothing happened to- 
of the | cam Artists’ National Print Contest. But day.” After covering 23 art exhibitions e Colors ARTISTS‘ 
ns. has | the timing was a little anti-climactic this last week, we were going to slip e Brushes 
of Pen | i the Csoka family, for just the month in a cute tie-up between Impossible © Mediums MATERIALS 
sinters before Mrs. C. had won a $5,000 prize Pictures, Inc., and 57th St., but it isn’t eee 
nder a | ~1°F 25 words on why she liked “Laun-_ really necessary—you get the point. THE MORILLA CO., 330 East 23rd St. 
in aa Still Life by Dodd (Upside Down) The Breaker by Dodd (Pepsi Prize) New York N. Y. 
yn Ben 
1 Soby. 
lio, an- 
wice o 
. FF 
. Designed and Executed by 
) copies 
olio in- Alexander Lazuk 
igi See William Palmer Exhibition 
r s 
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NOW AVAILABLE! 


FROM FRANCE 


D’Arches water color Blocks, Cold 
Pressed or Rough Surface 


24 Sheets 70 Ib. 140 |b. 


9x12 3.50 
10x14 4.75 
12x18 6.25 
14x20 8.25 


Canson Aquarelle water color Blocks 
(24 Sheets) 

80 lb. 10x14 

80 Ib. 14x20 


110 Ib. 19x24 8.50 


D’Arches water color Paper, 22x30, 
Cold Pressed or Rough Surface 


70 Ib. .35 140 Ib. .60 300 Ib. 1.30 ea. 


Vibert’s French Varnishes 
(Small Bottles) 
Retouching 
Painting (a Peinore) 
Picture (a tableau) 


DOMESTIC ITEMS 


3.95 
7.95 





16x20 Oil Painting Boxes 17.50 
Beseler Opaque Enlargers 17.50* 
(Regular Price $39.50) 
Speedball Lino Cutting Set #1 9.75 
Empty Watercolor Box, 4x94”, black 
japanned, accommodates 15 whole 
tubes, sliding palette 5.50 


ALL PRICES F.O.B. 
NEW YORK CITY 


Prompt shipment on receipt of 
Money Order or Check (No C.O.D.’s) 


Ld 


62 Third Avenue 
Near.1ith Street 


New York 3, N. Y. 


iia 
My SAG 





re = 
ART MATERIALS 


PICTURE FRAMES 


OILS AND WATERCOLORS 


CANVAS, PAPER, BRUSHES 
. 


ALL STANDARD 
. 
DELIVERIES ANYWHERE 


T. R. BOGUT, sircuene 2-8378 


65 CLINTON STREET, NEWARK 5, WN. J. 


Descriptive folder on request 


GEORGE ROWNEY 


OF LONDON 
Finest Qdality Artists’ 


COLOURS 
BRUSHES 
MEDIUMS 


—WORLD FAMOUS SINCE 1789— 


THE MORILLA CO., New York 10, N. Y. 


MATERIALS 
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Dame in Boston 


[Continued from page 25] 

with accent marks of progress here and 
there, hang on the conservative walls 
of the Guild of Boston Artists. Most of 
these exhibitors prefer realism to ex- 
periment. 

Outstanding at the Guild are flower 
studies by Polly Nordell; Monhegan 
landscapes by Sears Gallagher and 
William Jewell; fine, rich, tight nature 
views by Charles Curtis Allen; deep 
studies of hill towns by John F. Enser; 
a novel rhythmic ballet view by Louis 
Kronberg (who tried out Paris again 
this summer but writes that he is only 
too glad to return here this fall); fall 
foliage by Bernard Keyes; good, solid 
mountain scenes by Loring W. Cole- 
man, Jr., a younger Guild member. 

* cm * 


A one-man show at Doll & Richards 
features L. Gerard Paine. His palette 
shows nicely-understood variations of 
color; he draws exceedingly well; his 
love of nature is obviously intense, and 
his experiments’ with wet watercolor 
in dripping skies are praiseworthy. 

* ca a 

The Museum of Fine Arts proudly 
announces acquisition of a 15th cen- 
tury Claude Lorrain, one of the sea- 
ports this French master loved to turn 
out, with figures in dramatic attitudes, 
colonnades, ships and writhing water 
all encompassed by wonderful light. 


Millier in Los Angeles 


[Continued from page 24] 

Serisawa’s Mar, a child portrait, won 
the $250 purchase award and deserved 
it. Flower pictures by Max Band, Wil- 
liam Earl Singer and Loli Vann and 
Paul Clemens’ flowerlike Milliner, with 
Conrad Buff’s Desert Landscape and 
Helen Lundeberg’s The Veil, an alle- 
gory of day and night, most impressed 
this reviewer. Edward Biberman, Boris 
Deutsch, Dolya Goutman, Phil Para- 
dise, Ted Gilien, George Samerjan and 
Burr Singer were others well repre- 
sented in the exhibition. 

Eminent Portrait Painters is the 
name of a studio gallery established by 
K. Alexandra White at 6617 Iris Drive 
to help people choose their portraits. 


Bulliet in Chicago 
[Continued from page 6] 
the Currier & Ives print makers. 

One is Adam Emory Albright, octo- 
genarian father of the famous “Modern- 
istic” twins, who, by the way, excite 
his grumbling admiration. Albright 
made a fortune around the turn of the 
century painting barefoot boys, with 
Ivan and Malvin as models. His White 
Horse in the 1947 show is being led by 
a farm boy, all-as authentically Ameri- 
can as a James Whitcomb Riley poem. 

The other is John Nolf, also in tune 
with the tang of the soil. In The Drink 
an authentic Illinois farmer is resting 
from his plowing, 
stronger than crystal water from a 
stone pitcher. 


JULIUS LOWY, inc. 


PERIOD FRAMES 
RESTORING 


52 East 57th Street, New York 



















imbibing nothing. 


























, 12x16 | OIL SKETCH BOX 


(Unpainted) 
Holds 3 12x16 
Canvas Boards 






{XMAS CANVAS SPECIALS 

















Hand-made Cotton Sketch 7% 
# Canvas—41 in. x 6 yds. ...... 

# Hand-made Duck Canvas— 12° 
ee ROB PR, ois vinad Zonas 

@ Hand-made Irish Linen 22° 
Canvas—48 in. x 6 yds: .... 

& Hand-made Heavy Irish 22° 
f Linen Canvas—44 in. x 6 yds. 

4 COMPLETE STOCK OF CANVAS FOR 
ALL NEEDS UP TO 16 FT. WIDTHS 
5 e 

* Mail Orders F.O.B. N.Y.C. 3, N. Y. 
4 Robert Rosenthal, inc. 
5 41 East 8 Street N. Y. C. 3 
3 Artists’ Materials of Every Description 


NEW! 


Ca sein Colors by 








CCOUWN 


COLORS 







USED AS 

Tempera 
Underpainting = 

Mixed Technique 

Watercolor 


USED ON 


Illustration 
Board 


Canvas 
Gesso Panels 


Send for free literature 
Available at your Dealer or write to: 


BOCOUR COLORS 


579 Avenue of Americas, New York 11, N. Y. 


(Mfgrs. of Hand Ground Oil Colors, 
Bellini Artist’s Colors, Gesso Panels) 





Write for copy 
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E.H..& A.C. FRIEDRICHS CO. 


The Art Digest 


Whem... 
WINSOR & NEWTON 


i \ century ago, we packed artists’ colors in skin bags. Ordinary tacks were used to pierce 


them when the color was required and to seal them after use. Those old pouches seem 
strange in a world familiar with collapsible tubes. But they did their job well, and so did 
the colors they held. 4 7 7 Since then Winsor & Newton’s artists’ colors and materials have 
benefited by over a century of research and experience. Today, as in the past, when you 


ask for “Winsor & Newton’s”, you know you’re getting the best. 


THE HUGHES OWENS CO., Ltd., MONTREAL, OTTAWA, TORONTO and WINNIPEG CANADIAN AGENTS 


October 15, 1947 








BEGINNERS' 
ART CLASSES 


INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION 
IN OIL PAINTING 


For the novice who has never 
held a brush, but would like to 
paint and have fun learning quickly. 
All materials furnished. 


JON GNAGY 


School of Painting for Beginners 


Featured Thursdays, 9 P.M., on NBC 
Television, "You are an Artist.” 


2 Columbus Circle at 58th & B'way 
N. Y. C. COlumbus 5-4476 








STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MAN- 
AGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., RE- 
QUIRED BY THE ACTS OF CONGRESS 
OF AUGUST 24, 1912, AS AMENDED BY 
THE ACTS OF MARCH 3, 1933, AND 
JULY 2, 1946 












































Of The Art Digest, published semi-monthly Oc- 
tober to June; monthly, June, July, August, 
September, at New York, N. Y., for October 
1, 1947, State of New York, County of New 
York, ss. 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for the 
State and County aforesaid, personally appeared 
Peyton Boswell, Jr.. who, having been duly sworn 
according to law, deposes and says that he is 
the Editor of The Art Digest, and that the follow- 
ing is, to the best of his knowledge and belief, a 
true statement of the ownership, management 
(and if a daily, weekly, semiweekly or triweekly 
newspaper, the circulation), etc., of the aforesaid 
publication for the date shown in the above cap- 
tion, required by the act of August 24, 1912, as 
amended by the acts of March 3, 1933, and July 
2, 1946 (section 537, Postal Laws and Regula- 
tions), printed on the reverse of this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and business man- 
agers are: 






















































































































































































Publisher, The Art Digest, Inc., 116 E. 59th 
St., New York 22, N. Y.; Editor, Peyton Boswell, 
Jr., 116 E. 59th St.. New York 22, N. Y.; Man- 
aging Editor, Josephine Gibbs, 116 E. 59th St., 
New York 22, N. Y.; Business Manager, George 
Burnley, 116 E. 59th St., New York 22, N. Y. 

2. That the owner is: (If owned by a corpora- 
tion, its name and address must be stated and 
also immediately thereunder the names and ad- 

of stockholders owning or holding one 
percent or more of total amount of stock. If not 
owned by a corporation, the names and addresses 
of the individual owners must be given. If owned 
by a firm, company, or other unincorporated con- 
cern, its mame and address, ae well as those of 
each individual member, must be given.) 

The Art Digest, Inc., 116 E. 59th St.. New 
York 22, N. Y.; Peyton Boswell, Jr., 88 Coolidge. 
Malverne, N. Y.; Helen B. Howard, 116 E. 59th 
St., New York 22, N. Y.; Lynn Brough, Hagers- 
town, Md.; Marcia Hopkins, 116 E. 59th St.. New 
York 22, N. Y.; Rose Revay, Roebling, N. J.; 
Mrs. H. S. Ciolkowski, 26 Rue Jacob, Paris, 
France. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or holding 1 
percent or more of total amount of bonds, mort- 
gages, or other securities are: (If there are none, 
so state.) None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving 
the names of the owners, stockholders, and se- 
curity holders, if any, contain not only the list 
of stockholders and security holders as they ap- 
Pear upon the books of the company but also, in 
eases where the stockholder or security holder 
appears upon the books of the company as trustee 
or in any other fiduciary relation, the name of 
the person or corporation for whom such trustee 
is acting, is given; also that the said two para- 
graphs contain statements embracing affiant's full 
knowledge and belief as to the circumstances and 
conditions under which stockholders and security 
holders who do not appear upon the books of the 
company as trustees, hold stock and securities in 
a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; 
and this affiant has no reason to believe that any 

c ‘ other person, association, or corporation has any 
interest direct or indirect into the said stock, 
bonds, or other securities than as so stated by 


him. 
PEYTON BOSWELL, Jr., Editor. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 23rd 
day of September, 1947. 
JACOB FORSTEIN. 


Notary Public in the State of New York. 

Residing in Bronx County. 

Bronx Co. Clk’s No. 81, Reg. No. 37-F-9. 
Certificates Filed in 

N. Y. Co. Clk’s No. 297. Reg. No. 131-F-9. 

(My commission expires March 30, 1949.) 
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Where to Show 


Offering suggestions to artists who wish 
to exhibit in regional, state or national 
shows. Societies, museums and individ- 
uals are asked to co-operate in keeping 
this column up to date.—The Editor. 


NATIONAL SHOWS 


Albany, N. Y. 


SECOND PRINT BIENNIAL. Dec. 1-31. 
Print Club of Albany. Open to all artists 
of U. S. All print media. Jury. Three pur- 
chase prizes. Work due Nov. 15 at Albany 
Institute of History and Art, 125 Wash- 
ington Avenue, Albany 6, N. Y. 


Lowell, Mass. 


FRA ANGELO BOMBERTO FORUM OF 
ART, Whistler’s Birthplace. For new styles 
ignored by modern monopoly. First send 
one-page typed explanation of the creation. 
Invitation to exhibit may follow. Fee $5. 
For further information write John G. 
Wolcott, 236 Fairmount St., Lowell, Mass. 


Montgomery, Ala. 

EIGHTH ANNUAL JURY EXHIBITION 
WATERCOLOR SOCIETY OF ALA- 
BAMA. Jan. 1-31. Montgomery Museum 
of Fine Arts. Open to all American art- 
ists. Media: transparent and opaque wa- 
tercolor. Jury. Prizes totalling $200. Fee 
$1. Work due Dec, 1. For entry blanks 
and further information write Dr. J. B. 
Smith, Secretary, Watercolor Society of 
Alabama, Dept. of Graphic & Plastic Arts, 
University, Ala. 


New York, N. Y. 


AUDUBON ARTISTS 6TH ANNUAL EX- 
HIBITION. Dec. 11-29. National Academy, 
1083 Fifth Avenue. Open to ali artists. All 
media. ae Prizes. Entry fee $3. Entry 
cards due Nov. 26. Work due Dec. 4. For 
further information write to Room 307, 
1501 Broadway, New York City 18. ~ 


Paterson, N. J. 


MIRROR OF AMERICA, FIRST ANNUAL 
GREATER PATERSON ART EXHIBI- 
TION. Feb. 1-28. Open to all artists. All 
media, Subject .must pertain to Northern 
Jersey showing the historical, industrial 
or beauty spots of this area. Entry fee 
$1. Awards. Jury. Prizes. Entry cards due 
Dec. 31. Work due Jan. 15. Work and 
requests for further information sent to 
McKiernan Art Center, 2 Park Avenue, 
Paterson. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


EXHIBITION OF HAND PRINTED TEX- 
TILES. Nov. 7-28. Print Club. Open to all 
artists. Jury. Prizes. Entry cards due 
Oct. 27. Work due Oct. 29. For further 
information write Bertha von Moschzisker, 
Director, 1614 Latimer St., Philadelphia 3. 


46TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION PENNSYL- 
VANIA SOCIETY OF MINIATURE 
PAINTERS. Nov. 9-Dec. 14. Pennsylvania 
Academy of Fine Arts. Open to all living 
artists. Miniatu to be within 8” x 10”; 
those not paint on ivory must be so 
marked on entry card. Jury. Awards. Entry 
ecards due at Academy Oct. 13. Miniatures 
sent with proper attachment for hanging 
due at Academy Oct. 21. For further in- 
formation write Henry S. Drinker, Jr., 
Chairman Exhibition Committee. Penna. 
Academy of Fine Arts, Philadelphia. 


Phoenix, Ariz. 


22ND ARIZONA ART EXHIBITION. Nov. 
7-16. Arizona State Fair. Open to all livin 
photographers. Media: prints in black an 
white or color, color slides. Slides must not 
exceed 2” x 3”. All epotearenhs must be 
mounted. Jury. Prizes totalling $248. Entry 
cards due Oct. 24, sent to Dept. of Fine 
Arts, Photographic Section. Work due Oct. 
30, Fine Arts Building, Arizona State Fair- 
grounds. For further information write 
Alfred Knight, Chairman, 321 Arizona 
Title Building, Phoenix, Ariz. 


Urbana, Ill. 


NATIONAL COMPETITIVE EXHIBITION 
OF CONTEMPORARY AMERICAN 
PAINTING. Feb. 28-Mar. 28, 1948. Uni- 
versity of Illinois. Open to resident art- 


ists of U. S. Media: oil, encaustic tem- 
pera. Prizes total $7,500. Entry cards due 


Jan. 15 (available Dec. 1). For blanks 
and further information write Dr. Frank 
J. Roos, Head, Art Department, 115 Arch. 
itecture Building, University of Illinois. 


REGIONAL SHOWS 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 

FRIENDS OF AMERICAN ART SECOND 
ANNUAL PRINT EXHIBITION. Nov. 10- 
22. Grand Rapids Art Gallery. Open to all 
Michigan artists. Jury. Prizes. Entry fee 
50c. Entry blanks due Nov. 1. Work due 
Nov. 3. For blanks and information write 
Print Exhibition, Grand Rapids Art Gal- 
sory 230 East Fulton St., Grand Rapids, 


Hagerstown, Md. 


CUMBERLAND VALLEY ARTISTS 16TH 
ANNUAL. Feb. 1-29. Washington County 
Museum of Fine Arts. Open to all artists 
living between Harrisburg, Pa., Frederick, 
Md., Winchester, Va., and Cumberland, 
Md. Media: oil, watercolor, pastel, prints, 
drawings, sculpture. Jury. rizes. Entry 
ecards due Jan. 1. Work due Jan. 15. Fo 
further information write Director. : 


Manchester, N. H. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE ART ASSOCIATION 
FIRST EXHIBITION. Nov. Currier Gal- 
lery. Open to native, resident and part 
time resident artists of N. H. All media. 
Work received Oct. 29, 30. For further 
information write to Omer Lassonde, Fort 
Acres, Boscawen, N. H. 


Massillon, Ohio 


12TH ANNUAL NOVEMBER SHOW. Nov. 
1-30. Massillon Museum. Open to present 
and former residents of Ohio. All media. 
Jury. Work due Oct. 25. For further in- 
formation write Albert E. Hise, Curator, 
Massillon Museum. 


Newark, N. J. 


SIXTH ANNUAL OPEN EXHIBITION OF 
N. J. WATERCOLOR SOCIETY. Jan. 19- 
Feb. 6. Newark Art Club. Open to all 
New Jersey born and_ resident artists. 
Media: watercolor, pastel. Jury. Entry fee 
$1 for members, $1.50 for non-members, 
Entry cards due Jan. 9, work due Jan. 
12 at Art Club, 38 Franklin Street. For 
further information and entry blanks write 
to Herbert Pierce, Sec., 291 Millburn Ave- 
nue, Millburn, N, J. 


Norfolk, Va. 


SIXTH ANNUAL CONTEMPORARY 
PAINTINGS. Feb. 1948 Irene Leache Me- 
morial. Open to artists born or residing in 
Va., N. C. Media: oil, watercolor. Jury. 
Prizes totalling $350. Entry cards due 
Jan. 19. Work received Jan. 10-19 at Mu- 
seum of Arts and Sciences, Yarmouth St., 
Norfolk. For ent ecards and further in- 
formation write rs. F. W. Curd, 707 
Stockley Gardens, Apt. 2, Norfolk 7. 


St. Leuis, Mo. 


7TH ANNUAL MISSOURI ART EXHIBI- 
TION. Dec. 1-31. City Art Museum. Com 
to artists of Missouri or within 50 miles 
of its borders. Media: paintings, sculp- 
ture, prints, craft work. Jury. Entry fee 
$1 for those who are not permanent resi- 
dents of St. Louis proper. For further in- 
formation write Office of the Secretary, 
City Art Museum. 


Topeka, Kan. 


FIRST ANNUAL EXHIBITION WASH- 
BURN MUNICIPAL UNIVERSITY. Nov. 
19-Dec. 19. Mulvane Art Museum. Open to 
artists of Neb., Mo., Okla., Kan. Media: 
oils. Awards totalling $850. Entry cards 
due Oct. 20. Work due Oct. 31. For fur- 
ther information write Alexander Tillot- 
son, Director. 


Washington, D. C. 


10TH METROPOLITAN STATE ART CON- 
TEST. Nov. 9-30. Smithsonian Institution. 
Under auspices of A.A.P.L. Open to art- 
ists living within 20 miles of Washington, 
D. C. Media: black and white, color, oil, 
watercolor, pastel, prints, etching, w 
block, sculpture, miniature, ceramic, metal 
crafts. Jury. Prizes. Entry fee $1.50 and 
ecards sent to Chairman, Mrs. M. C. Trow- 
bridge, 11 Aspon St., Chevy Chase, Md.; 
due Oct. 26. For further information write 
Chairman. 





PORTRAIT PAINTING by MicHet sacoss 


AUTHOR OF “ART OF COLOUR” —“ART OF COMPOSITION” 
17 Colour Plates © Book Size 15x11! © 20 Black and White Plates 
PRE-PUBLICATION PRICE $9.75 


The price after publication of this book will be $12.50 
Send for bandsome coloured illustrated circular A 


PRIMATIC ART COMPANY 


P. O. Box 186 Remsen, N. J. 
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Evelyn Marie Stuart Says: 

The fact that conservatives in art 
are radicals in politics and vice versa 
is more readily explained than one 
might imagine. It is a noticeable trend 
in art and political history that all 
free people and all nations in their 
earlier years of development display 
a marked tendency to produce a 
beautiful, free and naturalistic art. 
This was true in Egypt where the 
earlier frescoes of birds and animals 
are of an accuracy and truth that 
is astonishing. It was true in Greece 
where the first sculpture, character- 
istically Greek and not.an attempt 
at the monumentalism of Egypt, were 
of the athletes and of gods in their 
| image. Formal decoration begins 
whenever art is brought under a 
tyranny of some kind that dictates 
its mode of expression. Naturalism is 
the art of people examining nature 
for her secrets. When it dies out in 
a race, deductive thinking and civic 
freedom have likewise died or are 
dying. For decoration is an art of 
negation of thought, an effort to 
please the eye so that the mind shall 
rest and demand nothing beyond sen- 
sory satisfaction. 

The radical in politics is a person 
who cannot forget about the nature 
of things. He is the fellow who feels 
strongly that the old dependence of 
man upon his fellows and the duty 
of the individual to the group and 
the group to the individual are ex- 
pressed in that social nature of all 
gregarious animals, which makes 
them cling together because only by 
clinging together have they been 
able to survive. He feels that the 
Brotherhood of Man is not mere re- 
ligious dogma but a fact of biology. 
He is at heart a nature worshipper, 
whether he recognizes one God, 
many or no gods, and he naturally 
craves a naturalistic art. The so- 
called conservative in art and radical 
in politics may well ask: “What is 
there better than nature as a guide 
for either art or politics?” 






































































Newark Academy Expands 


The Academy of Arts in Newark has 
become New Jersey’s largest art school 
by solving a problem shared by many 
individuals and _ institutions—that of 
space. On October 6, the Academy moved 
into new quarters large enough to ac- 
commodate 2,200 students. The six- 
story brick, steel and concrete building 
at 65 Clinton Street is modern through- 
out. There is an exhibition gallery in 
the basement, an artist material store 
on the main floor and the upper floors 
are devoted to classrooms. New instruc- 
tors are being added to both the fine 
art and commercial art staffs. 


Seventh Missouri Annual 


The Seventh Annual Missouri Art 
Exhibition will be held at the City Art 
Museum of St. Louis during the month 
of December. Charles Nagle, former di- 
rector of that museum and now head 
of the Brooklyn Museum, will act as 
chairman of the jury, assisted by Max 
Beckmann and Robert Laurent. Any art- 
ist residing in Missouri or within 50 
miles of its borders may submit paint- 
ings, sculpture, prints or craft work on 
Payment of the $1 entry fee. 


——— 
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SAN DIEGO SCHOOL of ARTS & CRAFTS 


ORREN R. LOUDEN, Director 


6063 La Jolla Boulevard La Jolla, Calif. 
Telephone G5-6632 


hans hofmann 


school of fine art — 52 w. 8 st., n. y. c. 
morning 


afternoon - evening — ch 2-4933 
start of winter session october 6th 


a saturday children's class will be held 
throughout the session by mrs. 


mercedes cartes 
























SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


“The Leading School of Modern 
Art.” Approved for the educa- 
tion of Veterans under the G.I. 
Bill of Rights. 

Ozenfant Teaching 
208 E. 20th St., New York 3 


MUSEUM 


me ee ae 


1 now teaching classes in 
OHT-V UA CHINESE BRUSHWORK 


write: Chi-Yuan Studio, 58 W. 57th St., N. ¥. C. 19 








Private Ciasses in 


ANIMAL SCULPTURE 
AND COMPOSITION 


WALTER ROTAN 


45 Christopher St.,N.Y.C.14 WaAtkins 9-7910 


ART BOOKS 


If you are interested in books on all phases 
of art, decoration, photography, send for the 
new free illustrated catalog of ‘‘Studio’”’ Books 
—the most beautiful books in the field for 
over 60 years. 


STUDIO PUBLICATIONS, INC. 
381 Fourth Ave., New York -16, N. Y. 


UNIVERSITY OF DENVER 
SCHOOL OF ART 


Degree courses: Painting, Advertising Design, Sculpture, 
Interior Design, Art Education, Art History. 
Associate degree courses: Advertising Design, Painting. 
20 Instructors 
For Information Address: VANCE KIRKLAND, DIRECTOR, 
1452 COURT PLACE, DENVER, COLORADO 


BERMAN 


Have you seen the wonderful new book of 

Eugene Berman’s paintings, decor and ballet 

ao ns, edited by Julien Levy, available at all 
stores (price $6.00) or direct from 


STUDIO PUBLICATIONS, INC. 
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HARTFORD ART SCHOOL 


, AVERY MEMORIAL 


* 
FINE AND APPLIED ARTS 


PAINTING - GRAPHIC ARTS 
SCULPTURE - DRAWING 
DESIGN : COMMERCIAL ART 


Enrollment Limited Catalogue Upon Request 
HENRIK MARTIN MAYER, Director 
* 


25 Atheneum Square, North Hartford, Connecticut 
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INSTITUTE oF DESIGN 


632 N. DEARBORN © CHICAGO 10 © ASK FOR CATALOG 


CORONADO SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


At Ronntiiet DRAWING 
' aon age b PAINTING 
sland on the SCULPTURE 
LEWIS Pacific Ocean MURAL & 
15 MILES TO COMMERCIAL 
DIRECTOR [| OLD MEXICO ARTS 


“APPROVED FOR VETERANS” 
692 MARGARITA AVE., CORONADO, CALIF. 


Art Academy of Cincinnati 


Oldest art school west of Appalachians. 
ae roof of Cincinnati's distinguished Art 


Museum. ‘climate’ where artists grow naturally. 
Thorough a. before specialization. Draw- 
ing, Painting, Sculpture, Portraiture, on hic Arts, 
Photography, Commercial Art, Histo Art. En- 
dowment enables — tuition. Lanited enroll- 
eae Winter term: 26-May 28. Write for cata- 

: MARTHA D. IEMAN, EGISTRAR, EDEN 
p, RK, CINCINNATI 6, OHIO. 


MIDTOWN SCHOOL of ART 


An UNTYPED school for the development of 
individual talent. Basic principles of drawing 
and painting taught by experienced instructors. 
Monthly exhibitions Criticisms by prominent artists 





LIMITED ENROLLMENT—SPACE TO WORK 
Register Now 
10 W. 33rd ST., MANHATTAN, PE 6-1918 





Scuthehiane iieaials 


CHAIM GROSS Wood Carving Tools 


a . 
i Stone Working Tools 
Director "aan Daniel > a a atasble 
cee are Tropica oods 
CREATIVE @| Modelling Tools -Clays 

Aramtures & Stan 

SCULPTURE =| Casting Services 
WORKSHOP Wl SEND FOR CATALOG 


114 St. Marks Place, N. Y. (mear ist Ave.) 


PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY 
OF THE FINE ARTS 


PAINTING ILLUSTRATION 
SCULPTURE MURAL DECORATION 


WRITE FOR CATALOG. BROAD AND 
CHERRY STS., PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


YLAND 


ely 


Courses in Fine Arts, Teacher Training, Crafts, 
Advertising and Costume Design, Interior Deco- 
ration. Stage Craft, etc. Catalogs on request. 

















JOHN HERRON 


ART SCHOOL 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
Painting, Sculpture, Commercial “Art, Teachers’ Training. 
Confers B.F.A. and B.A.E. Degrees. 


DONALD M. MATTISON, Director 
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57th Street in Review 
[Continued from page 23] 


parate effects. Without formal training, 
he is a sound craftsman. There is much 
promise in the work, which is still-in a 
somewhat experimental stage. (Until 
Oct. 24.)—M. B. 


At the Argent 


Miniatures—landscapes and city vig- 
nettes that escape the conventional 
tightness and restraint associated with 
such painting today—form an _ intrig- 
ing exhibition by Jerry Quier, at the 
Argent Galleries until Oct. 25. From 
the tiny one-inch paintings to the 
comparatively larger ones, measuring 
four by five inches, all reflect the same 
controlled imagination and skill. 

At the same galleries is a group 
show of watercolors by members of 
the National Association of Women 
Artists. Outstanding works include fresh 
landscapes by Jo Paulson; The Frog by 
Valerie Swenson; The Cloisters by 
Edith Shockman; a Droll clown by 
Charlotte Whinshon; Hurricane Relic 
by Elvira Reilly and works by Mary 
Bayne Bugbird, Goldie Lipson, Ethel 
Katz and Katharine Howe.—J. K. R. 


Pennerton West Abstracts 


Abstract paintings, drawings and 
prints by Pennerton West comprise an 
introductory exhibition at the Norlyst 
Gallery. Miss West works with well- 
worn themes whose main attractions 
seem to be ambiguity and the appro- 
priateness of titles like Black Moon, 
Duality and White Form. Many owe 
their inspiration to Klee and Miro and 
only a few come off with coherent 
statements on their own. The prints, 
on the other hand, do reveal skill and 
imagination and are much closer to 
what can be called personal expres- 
sion. (Until Oct. 25.)—J. K. R. 


Miriam McKinnie 


Miriam McKinnie is holding her first 
New York one-man show, although she 
has a long, record of exhibitions and 
awards to her credit. Her work is main- 
ly abstract, frequently bending human 
forms to fit her designs and imprison- 
ing them in heavy black, contour lines. 
While her color lacks subtlety or var- 
iety, it is applied with effectiveness to 
the building up of her designs. 

The City, in cooler notes than most 
of the paintings, is a skillful arrange- 
ment of roof tops. The Pet Canary and 
Homing Pigeons display a nice balance 
of abstract patterning and realistic 
forms; they are the outstanding can- 
vases of the showing. (At Harry. Sal- 
peter Gallery to Oct. 25.)—M. B. 


Irene Hamar of Brazil 


Irene Hamar, the Brazilian artist now 

olding an exhibition of sculpture at 
the Kleemann Gallery, has given many 
showings in South America, and also 
in this country. Her work has received 
numerous awards and honors. Miss 
Hamar employs a wide range of ma- 
terial ranging through wood, soap stone, 
marble and the adamantine substance 
of Belgian marble. In these varied me- 
diums, she appears to take advantage 
of their particular qualities but is not 
dominated by them. Her figures possess 
an insistence on mass and volume, and 
















LOS ANGELES COUNTY 


2401 WILSHIRE BLYD.. LOS ANGELES 5, CALIF. 





GROUPS CAN WORK 
in the COURSES BY MAIL in 
modern, creative 
Painting, Modelling, Drawing by 


RALPH M. PEARSON 


Author: The New Art Education, Experi. 
encing American Pictures (Harpers). 


Such groups with from 2 to 15 members 
have been working successfully in 17 
towns and cities of this country and 
Canada. Group tuitions are lower. 


DESIGN WORKSHOP .... Nyack, N. Y, 


CONNAWAY ART CLASS 


OILS AND WATERCOLORS 
Dorset, Vermont————Oct. 15-May 15 
Monhegan Island, Me.—June 15- Sept. 15 

Approved: G.I. Bill of Rights 

No Beginners 
Write: Jay Connaway 
c/o Milch Gallery, 55 E. 57 St., N. Y. 22 










































HIGH MUSEUM SCHOOL OF ART 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


Professional school. Degree courses 
in Fine and Advertising Art. Sum- 
mer and Winter. Saturday Junior 
classes. Catalog. ‘ 
ROBERT S. ROGERS, DIRECTOR 
BEN E. SHUTE, HEAD FINE ARTS DEPT. 
1262 Peachtree St. N.E., Atlanta, Ga. 


CORCORAN 


SCHOOL OF ART 


PROFESSIONAL SCHOOL 
TEACHING: DRAWING, PAINTING AND ee 
Endowed, We = Entrance Fee $30 Semester. 

AMfillated with George Washington University 
Write for Catalogue 
17th St. & N. Y. Ave., Washington 6, D. C. 



















FINE ART 
COURSES 





NORTO 
SCHOOL Outdoor Painting 






W. PALM BEACH 
FLORIDA 


OF ART 






ART INSTITUTE 


rae vee ART INSTITUTE 
COURSES IN FINE AND 
INDUSTRIAL ARTS. DAY AND 
NIGHT CLASSES. ADULT AND 

- ENROLLMENT 1947 ONLY. 












CANNON Fall-Winter Terms: | 
SCHOOL OF Oct. 1-Jan. 31 


Feb. 1-May 30 
FINE ARTS A 
G.I. Approved 
A complete course in Fine Arts & Illustration 
Instructors: Florence V. Cannon, 
Ralph Taylor and Roy Dibbs 
307 Fuller Bide... 















10 S. 18 St., Phila. 3, Pa. 









WILLIAM FISHER 


Classes in Drawing and Painting 
Still Life~Figure—Portrait-—Landscape 





Special Outdoor Painting Trips 


8th STREET ART SCHOOL 





33 W. 8 St. N. Y.C. e GR 5-7159 
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FINE ARTS and 
ADVERTISING ART 


ROBERT BRACKMAN 
WILLIAM GROPPER 
PIENING 











STUDY LANDSCAPE 


in beautiful Pioneer Valley 


Paint and Canvas Included in Tuition 
-year dio Limited small classes 


ROLAND PIERSON PRICKETT 


Technocratic School of Color 
BOX 55-D, HAMPDEN, MASSACHUSETTS 


THE NINSTITUTE 


OF CHICAGO 
PROFESSIONAL 
SCHOOL 


Fine Arts, Industrial 
Art, Advertising Art, 
























tGIA Teacher Training. 
courses Michigan Ave. at Adams St., Chicago 3, Illinois, Box 69 
+. Sum- 

a ==y CALIFORNIA COLLEGE 
aa 2S OF ARTS & CRAFTS 
nta, Ga. State Accredited 






Fall Term begins September 22, 1947 

te Feb. 6, 1948. Spring Session begins 

February 16, 1948 through June 18, 1948. Professional 

courses In Advertising, Art, Painting and Composition. 

Teacher Tralning—Many crafts. Four degrees offered in- 
cluding Master of Fine Arts. Write for Catalog. 

Calif. 


5212 Broadway, Oakland 11, 


MOORE 


INSTITUTE 


or ART “ 


COLORADO SPRINGS 


FINE ARTS CENTER 
AUTUMN SESSION. SEPT. 15 - JAN. 26 








School of Design for Women 
103rd YEAR. Textile design, 
commercial illustration, adver- 
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aaa6 N. Broad Street, 
Phila. 21, Pa. 












JEAN CHARLOT, 
ER BARRETT, EDGAR seitton, 
EWRY F. LENNING 
N T Y Classes in Pl painting, mural design, 
graphic arts and art history. 
TE Address: Registrar, Colorado Springs, Colorado 
rUTE 
ND 
' Study Painting this Winter in Florida: 
INLY. 
CALIF. 












Landscape, Portraiture, Still Life 
Approved under G. I. Bill 
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LIT. 


A 28th Year 
Sa SUMMER TERM—July 1 


Fall Term—Sept. 22 
FINE AND COMMERCIAL ART, AIRBRUSH 
2547 Jessica M. 








3, Pa. 







126 MASS. AVE. at BOYLSTON ST.. BOSTONW- 








ATTENTION ART INSTRUCTORS! 


Write for details regarding Art Digest’s 
Cost Price offer to Art Students. 
116 East 59th St., New York 22, N. Y. 


Digest | October 15, 1947 


















also display a rhythmic beauty of line. 
In none of them is this effective deli- 
cacy of line more apparent than in the 
imaginative conception, Tears. (Until 
Oct. 18.)—M. B. 


Houmére Abstractions 


Quite a number of the various atti- 
tudes an abstractionist can employ are 
illustrated in a one-man exhibition by 
Walter Houmére at the Artists Gallery. 
Recapturing the essence of one activity 
in terms of another is the theme of 
The Siren, which uses blatant color and 
rushing forms to express the high- 
pitched agony of a horn’s scream. More 
subtle is Cleopatra, a cleverly-present- 
ed puzzle which jumbles up symbols, 
objects and a portrait-within-a-portrait 
and then neatly puts them together 
again. Somewhat the same idea is em- 
ployed in Retrospect. 

Also not to be missed in an exhibition 
that displays fine craftsmanship and 
control throughout is Cabaret. (Until 
Nov. 1.)—J. K. R. 


The Maine Scene 


Vincent A. Hartgen’s exhibition of 
watercolors at the George Binet Gal- 
lery, entitled The Sea and the Land of 
Maine, is a decidedly individual contri- 
bution to work in this medium. Exe- 
cuted in pure watercolor with fluent 
brushing in luminous hues, they present 
a fantasy of land and sea that curious- 
ly enough heightens, rather than de- 
stroys reality. Local color is usually 
ignored or highly intensified in the blue 
of skies and iridescence of the rushing 
waters. Bar Harbor Cliffs and High 
Tide reveal a personal reaction to nat- 
ural forms that the artist has tran- 
scribed in his own, original terms of 
design. (Until Oct. 24.)—M. B. 


Barzansky Group 


The group show at the Barzansky 
Gallery, hopefully entitled ‘Paintings 
for Museums,” is a pleasant exhibition 
of work by regular gallery exhibitors. 
Best represented is Gatto, whose sculp- 
tured painting in Babylon, the picture 
he worked on for nearly two years, 
and the amazingly-detailed Rockefeller 
Plaza, may well be peak achievements 
by this talented primitive. Other good 
pictures include G. S. Lipson’s charm- 
ing Coal Tipple, and Samuel Rothbort’s 
Winter Sun. (To Oct. 25.)—J.K.R. 


Pearson on Pepsi-Cola 
[Continued from page 8] 


is complete. A mood expressed with 
chaotic good intentions, heavily handi- 
capped by ignorance of the art of the 
picture, has been most highly honored. 
Jury of Awards—How come? 

A number of important artists have 
sent inferior works. Ivan Albright’s 
opus seems an enlarged and completed 
page from his color sketch book. Jud- 
son Smith, Abraham Rattner, Henry 
Poor, Aaron Bohrod, Isabel Bishcp and 
others have likewise saved their better 
works for other places—and let the 
Company down. 





“VILLAGE FRAME MAKER 


PICTURE FRAME STYLIST 


STOCK SIZE RAW WOOD FRAMES 
ALWAYS ON HAND 
40 E. Sth Street, New York 3 © AL. 4-1095 


ACADEMY OF 


Peer 


FINE ARTS 
COMMERCIAL ARTS 
ANATOMY 
FASHION 
WATERCOLOR 
OIL PAINTING 
INTERIOR DESIGN 
ADVERTISING DESIGN 
2 . ” 
Open All Year. Only 30 Minutes from 
Times Square, N. Y. City. Tuition and 
materials under G. I. Bill of Rights. 
2 


Write for Catalogue E. 


T. R. BOGUT, Director 
65 Clinton Street 
NEWARK 5, NEW JERSEY 
Mitchell 2-8378 


ST. LOUIS SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Professional training leading to the 
B.F.A. degree in Painting, Sculpture, 
Illustration, Advertising Art, Dress De- 
sign, Fashion, Illustration, Crafts. 
Teacher Training Course. Students may 
live in supervised residences and en- 
joy many University activities. 

For information, address: 

A. Hudson, Director, Room 20 


ERR SCHOOL OF ART 
8 East 61 St., New York 21 


Painting, Drawing 
Sculpture, Printmaking 
Beginning and Advanced 

For information phone Mon., Tues., Wed. 
9:30 A.M. to 12 M. WAtkins 9-2778 


A DEPARTMENT OF THE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 





Kenneth 





Professional training in Drawing, Graphic Arts, 
Painting, Sculpture, Jewelry, Silversmithing, Com- 
mercial Art. Ceramics. Unlimited contact with 
Museum collection through study and_ lectures. 
Est. 1876. Also Evening School. Russell T. Smith, 
Head of the School, 230 The Fenway, Boston 15, Mass. 


HOVANNES 


SCHOOL FOR SCULPTURE 
Mornings @ Afternoons @ Evenings 
Register Now for Fall Term 
126 East 59th St., N. Y. @ Plaza 5-6123 


the School for Ant Studies 
Painting © Sculpture ¢ Graphic Art 


Special Illustration Course 
Approved Under G. |. Bill of Rights 
Distinguished Faculty 
MAURICE GLICKMAN, Director 
250 W. 90th St., cor. B’way. $C-4-9518 


The CONTEMPORARY 
SCHOOL of ART 


Classes throughout the year in 
LIFE DRAWING e@ PAINTING 
COMPOSITION e ILLUSTRATION 
Instructors: { MoricDaniel © Louis W,Gdland 
846 Flatbush Ave., B’klyn. iNgerso!l 2-2116, NAvarre 8-8041 








PAINT — Autumn Landscape 
WITH at DORSET, VT. 


THE ALLEN LANDSCAPE CLASS 


Register Now for Second Week 
OCTOBER 25th to 3ist 


Write or phone to 
CHAS. CURTIS ALLEN, 


Dorset, 
N.A. Vt. 
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Need for Galleries 

AT THIS SEASON of the year the dire 
need for gallery space in New York 
City more forcibly presents itself. Our 
New York Chapter is having its an- 
nual showing in John Wanamaker’s. 
As this happens to be the busiest part 
of the year for all our great merchan- 
dising institutions, our space is neces- 
sarily severely limited. 

Wanamakers are co-operating to the 
fullest, but material and other neces- 
sary attributes are very limited and 
the Chapter is forced to curtail its en- 
tries and restrict the size of the paint- 
ing to 30 inches on the line. 

All this makes for added burdens on 
the shoulders of Chairman Thomas F. 
Morris who will likely need a lot of 
aspirin tablets besides your commisera- 
tions, but he undoubtedly will have a 
good show. He must not be blamed for 
the many rejections which will be ab- 
solutely necessary. The Allied Artists 
have just experienced the same difficul- 





COMPOUNDED AND GUARANTEED 
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UNIFORMITY 


The illustration is one of the Shiva color mills in operation, 
with rollers scientifically adjusted to micrometer readings, 
thus eliminating all hazardous guess-work to produce artists’ 
colors superior to that of any other method. Scientific 
knowledge laboratory controlled, and modern equipment 
assures the artist of maximum color intensity and ebsolute 


permanence. 


PHILIP ROSENTHAL 
47 East 9th Street 


NEW YORK 3, NEW YORK 


NICHOLS, DR. GUSTAVE J. NOBACK, CARLTON PENNY, CHARLES C. PLATT, TABER 


COMPOUNDER OF SHIVA STANDARD OIL COLORS ® 


SEARS, 


W. THOMPSON, STOW WENGENROTH, FREDERIC WHITAKER, PAUL W. WHITENER, 
JOHN SCOTT WILLIAMS, KEITH SHAW WILLIAMS, PAUL BROADWELL WILLIAMSON, 


JOHN G. WOLCOTT. 


ties and were compelled to reject more 
works than were exhibited at their very 
fine show at the National Arts Club. 
Others are likewise troubled. 

Any place, like the National Aca- 
demy, where space is at all adequate 
for a representative show, is booked 
to the limit. 

One would think—at least artists are 
prone to think—that New York, which 
believes it is one of the art centers of 
the world, if not at the top of the list, 
is almost destitute of gallery space. 
The great metropolis can always arouse 
its politicians to build greater “Gar- 
dens” and “Fields” and “Stadiums” 
where it can flex its muscles or display 
its leg-art, but it simply cannot be 
bothered with anything above the neck. 

Art and Opera are its forgotten chil- 
dren. If they can find any place to play 
around its streets or in McDougal Al- 
ley, what the hell. It is high time that 
the city fathers awaken to the fact it 
has contributed absolutely nothing to 





make New York first in World culture, 
along with its baseball championships, 
and its participation in tennis cham- 
pionship games and championship box- 
ing bouts. New York should wake up! 


New York and the Arts 


While we are on the subject of art 
appreciation by New York’s controlling 
politicians and glad-hand boys, it seems 
fitting to review the fashion show which 
was recently held in City Hall, no less, 
That beautiful and outstanding edifice 
which houses art of incalculable value 
and whose rooms are steeped in his- 
torical tradition, was taken over to 
stage a showing of the latest creations 
and/or adaptations of the garment sec- 
tion of the city. 

Down those steps where Washington, 
Jefferson, Adams, Lafayette and other 
notables who were pillars in our his- 
tory walked, the other day came the 
touched-up dolls from the model agen- 
cies, swishing their skirts to show 
whether our distaff side should show | 
their knees or not. 

It was a style show—entirely a com- 
mercial affair to step up business. There 
is apparently no end to what people 
of this sort will not resort to turn an 
“honest dollar.” There is no place too 
hallowed in tradition or history that 
is safe from their hands if it will lend } 
itself as a background for legs and 
muscle and money. 

When we read the tablet on the front 
of that building: “Near this spot, in 
the presence of General George Wash- 
ington, the Declaration of Independ- 
ence was read and published to the 
American Army, July 9, 1776.” When 
we reflect this notable work of archi- | 
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PROFESSIONAL OIL COLORS & 
Complete Stocks Available to Artists, Universities and Art Acadamies. 
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tecture was designed by John McComb and completed in 


» 1811; when we are told that Lafayette had his headquarters 


there; that our martyred Lincoln lay in state there, we 
can't help feeling the place is being cheapened and profaned. 
In those rooms are housed art and furnishings valued at 
millions of dollars, along with the inaugural chairs of Wash- 
ington and John Adams. 

But all this was moved not long ago that some politicos 
might occupy one of the Governor’s rooms through squat- 
ter’s rights, although there is plenty of space to be found 
for political offices in this city. As they have pre-empted 
this space. many of the widely known portraits and other 
priceless pieces may not now be seen by the many visitors 
from over our land who are attracted by the fame of these 
priceless canvasses and furnishings. 

This is what we mean when we refer to New York’s 
incapacity to evaluate art or our great traditions. We may 
all thank God that Mt. Vernon is, we hope, a safe distance 
from this grasping Gotham. 


Herman A. MacNeil 


The League was distressed at the recent passing of one 
of the world’s great sculptors, Herman A. MacNeil. Your 
Board had, some time ago decided to honor Mr. MacNeil 
at its next Annual Dinner, and had notified him of our 
intentions. 

A gracious acknowledgement was received in which he 
expressed his appreciation. Three weeks later we were 
shocked and distressed at the news of his death. There is 
this in which we have a bit of consolation—that our desire 
and plans to honor him for his distinguished contribution to 
the art of our country reached him while he could still 
appreciate it. 

It gives us some comfort and further convinces us that 
honors to the living are very much more worth while than 
something carved on a stone at a final resting place. That 
is nice, too, but the departed cannot read it. 


Time to Remember 


Our foregoing piece on this belated honor to the great 
sculptor, MacNeil, furnishes us with a text upon which to 
launch a criticism of our old home place—Topeka, Kansas. 
This criticism may be applied to many other places which 
sometimes in their complacent and comfortable living, for- 
get how they got that way, and forget their progenitors 


' who made it all possible. 


No one has eulogized his State more or spoke in more 
laudatory phrases of his home town than your writer. He is 


| frequently referred to here as a “Professional Kansan.” 


But in late years he has grown aware of a glaring short- 
coming, that in his mind amounts to base ingratitude—but 
he knows it is just thoughtlessness. He can’t believe it is 
thanklessness. 

In Topeka lived a man to whom the city owes almost 
its life. He was one of its founders. He was president of the 
first townsite company. He appeared before the Wyandotte 
Convention and had it made the Capital of the State. 

Later, this far-seeing man envisioned a railroad, from 
Atchison, though Topeka, to Santa Fe. He organized a large 
meeting and addressed it—unfolded his vision. One of the 
city’s prominent citizens simply couldn’t arise to such a 
dream. He guffawed loudly, slapped both knees and said 
in no stage whisper, “Why, the goddanged old fool.” But 
this man went ahead and organized this railroad, pushed it. 
He got an act through Congress giving it land grants. He 
saw his dream fulfilled and became the first president of 
one of the greatest railroad systems in the world—the 
Santa Fe. 

That forgotten man was Colonel Charles K. Holliday, but 
neither Topeka nor the Santa Fe has anything to let people 
know they have any memory of Col. Holliday. 

Oh, yes. We are forgetting. At Huntoon St., Western 
Ave. divides and forms a little pie-shaped piece of ground 
which is abruptly stopped by 12th St. This is Holliday Park. 
It has almost room enough to put up a billboard marker. 

We wish our old home-town would arouse itself. There 
Should at least be a splendid statue of Col. Holliday in that 
corner of the State House square facing his great railroad. 
And the Santa Fe might well think of something besides 
freight and tickets via the Grand Canyon, and show that 
railroads are a bit human, too. 

We have believed this so hard that we had one of the 
world’s foremost sculptors make sketches of our plans. We’d 
like to think that neither the State nor the City nor the 
Santa Fe had completely forgotten Col. Holliday. 


—ALBERT T. REID. 


October 15, 1947 
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Courtesy of The Metropolitan Museum of_ Art 


Gangent 1 Colews 
Sargent colors have long been the choice of artists 
of eminence. Their good judgment in selecting 
Sargent oils is confirmed by laboratory experi- 
ment. Even the highest government standards, 
.which are not met by many foreign colors, are 
exceeded by the Fine Arts Colors of Sargent. 


Tange 


mt Color Mediums 
for the discriminating Artist . 


Olle ¢ Water Celors 
Pastels 
Air Brush Colors 
and others 


American Artists’ is) Works, Inc. 
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CALENDAR 
OF CURRENT 
EXHIBITIONS 


AKRON, OHIO 

Art Institute 7To Oct. 26 
Painting, 19th Century. 
ALBANY, WN. Y. 
Institute of Art Zo Oct. 28: Erwin 
H. Austin. 

ALBION, MICH 

Albion College Zo Nov. 5: Museum 
of Modern Art Loan. 

ATLANTA, GA. 

High Museum To Oct. 19: 2nd 
Southeastern Annual Krom Oct 
20: William Leigh. 

BALTIMORE, MD 

Walters Gallery From Oct. 25: 17th 
Century English Drawings and Wa 
tercolors. 

Peale Museum 7o Nov. 16: 7th An- 
nual Paintings of Baltimore. 
BINGHAMTON, N. Y 

Museum of Art Oct. Anna B. 
Meltzer. 

BOSTON, MASS 

Brown Gallery Oct.: 
hibition. 

Doll & Richards Oct. 
Charles Hopkinson 

Artists Guild Oct. 20-Nov. 1: Mar- 
guerite S. Pearson. 

Modern Art Institute To Nov. 2: 
Marsden Hartley, Russell Cheney 
Carl Cutler. 

Mirski Gallery Jo Oct. 31: 
Group. 

Museum of Fine Arts Jo Nov. 16: 
Alerander James. 

Stuart Gallery Oct. 21-Nov. 5: Out 
standing Entrants in Art Contest 

Vose Galleries To Oct. 25: James 
Wingate Parr. 

Wiggin Gallery Oct.: 
1830-1930. 

BUFFALO. N. Y. 

Albright Gallery To Nov. 
Chrysler War Paintings 

CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 

Fogg Museum Jo Nov. 8: 
Blake Drawings. 

CHICAGO, ILL. 

Art Institute To Oct. 2€: Moholy- 
Nagu Memorial; From Oct. 15: 
Two Cities. 

AAA To Nov. 1: 
3 Artists Group 

Mandel Bros. Oct.: South Side Art 
issn. Group. 

Palmer House Galleries To Oct. 31 
Clay Bartlett. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO 

Art Museum Jo Nov. 30: Masters 
of Printmaking; To Nov. 15: Mod- 
ern Art Society Biennial. 

CLAREMONT, CALIF. 

Pomona College To Nor. 1: Emil 
Robert Zettler. 

CLEVELAND, OHIO 

Museum of Art To Nov. 14: Dali 
Paintings, Prints. 

COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO. 

Fine Arts Center Jo Nov. 9: Adolf 
Dehn Prints 

COLUMBUS, OHIO 

Gallery of Fine Arts Jo Nov. 13 
The Colonial Americas. 

DALLAS, TEX. 

Museum of Fine Arts To Nov. 16: 
Society of Illustrators; To Nov. 
23: Old Masters from Metropoli 
tan, 

DAYTON, OHIO 

Art Institute Oct.: Local Artists 
Group. 

DENVER, COLO. 

Art Museum Oct.: Darrel Austin; 
Britannica Collection. 

DETROIT, MICH. 

Institute of Arts Te Oct. 26: 
Chinese Ceramics. 

HAGERSTOWN, MD. 

Museum of Fine Arts 7o Nov. 2: 
imerican Indian and The West. 
HARTFORD, CONN. 

Wadsworth Atheneum Jo Oct. 26 
19th Watercolor Society Annual. 
HOUSTON, TEX. 

Museum of Fine Arts From Oct. 26: 
9th Annual Texas General. 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 

Herron Institute To Nov. 9: Chinese 
Painting, Ceramics. 

KANSAS CITY, MO. 

Art Institute Oct.: Whitney Mu 
seum Loan; Miron Sokole; Ross 
Braught. 

LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 

County Art Museum T7o Nov. 2: 
Local Contemporary Artists. 

Cowie Galleries Oct.: Contemporary 
American Paintings. 

Decker Studios Oct.: Fred Sexton. 

Hartwell Galleries @Qct.: Contempo- 
rary Paintings. 

Hatfield Galleries To Oct. 31: The 
Artist's Choice. 

Stendahl Galleries Oct.: Ancient 


38 


French 


Portrait Ex- 


20-Nov. 1: 


Boston 


French Prints 


William 


Aaron Bokrod; 


American Art, 
Paintings. 
Taylor Galleries Oct.: Contemporary 
American Group. 
Vigeveno Galleries To Nov. 12: 
Maurice Utrillo. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Institute of Arts Oct.: Bernard 
Arnest; City of Venice. 
Walker Art Center From Oct. 26: 
La Tausca Exhibition. 
MONTCLAIR, N. J. 
Art Museum 7o Oct. 26: 6 Women 
triists; Prints of the Countryside. 
MONTREAL, CANADA 
Art Association To Oct. 26: D.Y. 
Cameron Memorial. 
NEWARK, N., J. 
Newark Museum From Oct. 15 
New Acquisitions; Early American 
Portraits. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
Delgado Museum 7o Oct. 28: 
Toli of Italian Art. 
NORFOLK, VA. 
Museum of Arts Jo Oct. 26: 19th 
Century American Painting. 
NORWICH, CONN, 
Slater Museum 709 Nov. 2: Thomas 
Eakins. 
OAKLAND, CALIF, 
Art Gallery To Nov. 9: 15th Re- 
gional Annual. 
OMAHA, NEB. 
Joslyn Museum From Oct. 17: Neu 
Acquisitions. 
PASADENA, CALIF. 
Art Institute From Oct. 15: 
Figari; History of Prints. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Academy of Arts To Oct. 26: Gim- 
bel Collection to State; Paul Froe- 
lich. 
Art Alliance To Nov. 16: Contem- 
porary American Illustration. 
Carlen Gallery To Oct. 31: Georges 
Rouault, The Passion. 
Coleman Gallery To Nov. 1: Five 
Philadelphians. 
Print Club To Oct. 31: 
Drawings. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Carnezie Institute To Dec, 7: Paint 
ings in the United States. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
Museum of Art From Oct. 24: 
Portrait of an irtist Florence 
hoehler. 
RICHMOND, VA. 
Museum of Fine Arts To Nov. 16 
Oviginal Works, Italian 
sance, 
ROCKFORD, ILL. 
Art Association To Nor. 9: 
Sepeshy. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
City Art Museum To Nor. 10: 40th 
Anniversary Exhibition, 
SAN ANTONIO, TEX. 
Witte Museum 7o Ort. 26: 
man Robinson. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
Legion of Honor Oe. 
sance Venice; 
itcehley. 
De Young Museum 7o Nov. 4: San 
Francisco Assn. Exhibition. 
Museum of Art Jo Oct. 25: Ben- 
Zion; To Nov. 2: Bay Region 
Artists. 
SANTA FE, N. M. 
Museum of N. M. Jo Oct. 31: The 
Prism, Group. 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
Art Museum T7o Oct. 22: 
Kopf. 
TERRE HAUTE, IND. 
Swope Gallery Jo Oct. 26: Chrusle: 
War Paintings. 
TORONTO, CANADA 
Art Gallery To Nov. 14: IBM Col- 
lection; Contemporary British 
Prints. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Arts Club 7o Oct. 31: Six Mem 
bers, Group. 
National Museum Oct.: Arroja and 
Garcia-Rivera. 
Smithsonian Institution Jo Oct. 26: 
Letierio Calapai. 
Whyte Gallery Oct.: Theodora Kane 


NEW YORK CITY 


A. C. A. Gallery (63E57) To Oct. 
18: Minna Citron; To Nov. 12: 
Tromka; Oct. 20-Nov. 8: Martyl. 
Acquavella Galleries (38E57) Oct.-: 
Selected Old Masters. 
A-D Gallery (130W46) To Nov. 28 
Alex Steinweiss. 
Allison & Co. (32E57) Oct.: Wa 
tercolors and Drawings. 
American British Art Center (44W 
56) To Oct. 25: Evelyn Mudgett; 
To Nov. 8: Adele Brandwen. 
Argent Galleries (42W57) To Oct. 
26: Miniatures by Jerry Quier; Na 
tional Assn. Women Artists; Oct. 
27-Nov. 8: Charles Leonetti. 
Artists Gallery (61E57) To Nor. 1: 
Walter Houmere. 
Art Students League (215W57) Oct. 
21-Nov. 1: A. F. Levinson. 
Ashby Gallery (18 Cornelia) Oct.: 
Watercolor Group. 


Modern French 


War's 


Pedro 


Miro Prints 


Renais 


Zoltan 


Board 


Renais- 
Ceramics, Whitney 


Maxim 


Associated American Artists (711 
Fifth) To Oct. 25: Jack Yeats; 
Portraits of Jimmy Savo. 

Babcock Galleries (38E57) Oct.: 
19th and 20th Century Paintings; 
From Oct. 27: Edward Rosenfeld. 

Barbizon-Plaza Gallery (58 and 
Sixth) Oct.: Oded Bourla. 

Barzansky Galleries (664 Madison) 
Oct. 25-Nov. 15: Gatto. 

Bignou Gallery (832E57) Oct.: Group 
Evrhibition. 

Binet Gallery (67E57) To Oct. 24: 
Hartgen Watercolors; From Oct. 
25: Stefano Cusumano Oils. 

Bland Gallery (45E57) Oct.: Early 
American Paintings. 

Bonestell Gallery (18E57) Jo Oct. 
5: Genevieve Lane: Oct. 27-Nov. 
8: Peggy Worthington. 

Brooklyn Museum (Eastern Pkwy.) 
To Nov. 16: Boris Margo, Cello- 
cuts; To Nov. 9: Frank Meister 
Photographs. 

Brummer Gallery (110E58) Oct.: 
Old Masters. 

Buchholz Gallery (32E57) To Oct. 
18: Henri Laurens; From Oct. 20: 
Lithographs, Picasso. 

Carlebach Galleries (937 Third) To 
Oct. 28: Hilaire Hiler, Anne Kroll. 

Carstairs Gallery (11E57) To Nov. 
1: Segonzac and Dufy. 

Century Association (7W43) To 
Nov. 2: Work by Members. 

Chinese Gallery (38E57) To Oct. 
24: Eilshemius. 

Contemporary Arts (10GE57) To 
Oct. 24: Cary Welch Pain.ings; 
Oct. 27-Nov. 14: Wolins. 

Demotte, Inc. (39E51) To Oct. 31: 
Chi-Yuan, 

Douthitt Galleries (46E57) To Oct. 
28: Paintings by Marie Buckner 
Royall Washburn. 

Downtown Gallery (32E51) Jo Oct. 
18: 22nd Annual; From Oct, 21: 
Mitchell Siporin. 

Durand-Ruel (12E57) To Oct. 31: 
Norman Daly Paintings. 

Durlacher Bros. (1LE57) Jo Oct. 
25: Caryle Brown. 

Duveen Bros. (720 Fifth) Oc/.: 
Vasterpieces of Art. 

Egan Gallery (63E57) Oct.: Group 
Show. 

Eggleston Galleries (161W57) To 
Oct. 25: Margaret Tyler Pastels 
Oct. 20-Nov. 1: Carolyn McArthur. 

Sth St. Gallery (33WS8) Oct. 20 
Nov. 2: M. E. Albers. 

Feigl Gallery (601 Madison) Oct.: 
Group Exhibition, 

Ferargil (63E57) To Oct. 26: 
Brenda Putnam; 25th Annual of 
Early Americans. 

f4th St. Gallery (133W44) Oct. 20- 
Nov. 8: Walter Iler. 

French & Co. (210E57) To Oct. 
18: Leonard; Oct 20-Nor. $: 
Robert Talceot Francis. 

Frick Collection (1E70) Oct.: Per- 
manent Collection, 

Friedman, Inc, (20E49) Oct.: Lewis 
Daniel. 

Galerie St. Etienne (46W57) To 
Nov. 1: Haethe Nollivitz. 

Garret Gallery (47E12) Oct.: Robert 
Bruce Rogers. 

Grand Central Art Galleries (15 
Vanderbilt) To Oct. 18: Frederic 
Whitaker Watercolors; Oct. 16 
Nov. 8: Charles W. Harcthorne 
Memorial Show. (55E57) Oct. 28- 
Nov. &: Paintings, Durfee. 

Grolier Club (47E60) To Nor. 30: 
Amer. Hand Bindings. 

Hammer Galleries (682 Fifth) Oct.: 
Permanent Collection. 

Kennedy & Co. (785 Fifth) To Oct. 
30: Masterpieces in Prints; To 
Nov. 8: Washington Irving's New 
York. 

Kleemann Galleries (65E57) To 
Oct. 18: Irene Hamar; To Oct. 25: 
Carlos Prado. 

Knoedler & Co. (14E57 
Picasso Before 1906. 

Koots Gallery (15E57) To Nov. 1 
Byron Browne. 

Kraushaar Galleries (32E57) To 
Oct. 18: Contemporary American 
Paintings and Sculpture. 

Laurel Gallery (48E57) To Oct. 2 
Alfred Russell; Oct. 25-Nov. 
Bertram Goodman. 

Levitt Gallery (16W57) To Nov. 1: 
Zoute, Oils. 

John Levy Gallery (11LE57) Oct.: 
Old Masters. 

Julien Levy (42E57) Oct.: Kay 
Sage, Paintings. 

Lilienfeld Galleries (21E57) Oct.: 
Old Masters and Modern French. 

Lincoln Gallery (Ocean Pkwy. 
Brighton Beach, Bklyn.) To Oct. 
24: Dr. Julian Firestone, Mobiles. 

Little Gallery (Barbizon Hotel, Lex. 
at 63) To Oct. 31: Dorothy Grider. 

Luyber Galleries (112E57) Oct. 28 
Nov. 14: Xavier Gonzalez. 

Macbeth Gallery (11E57) Jo Nov. 
1; Allen Tucker, Paintings. 

Marks Gallery (280 Park) Oct.: 
Edna Palmer Englehardat. 

Matisse Gallery (41E57) To Nov. 
1: Dubuffet Lithographs. 


To Nov. 8: 


}: 
8: 


Metropolitan Museum (Fifth at& 
Oct.: British Contemporary Pai 
ing; Mediaeval Life; America 
Sculpture; Japanese Prints; Frene 
Tapestries. 

Midtown Galleries (605 Madison 
To Nov. 14: William Palmer, 

Milch Galleries (55E57) Oct.; § 
Years on 57th Street. 

Morton Galleries (117W58) To Oe 
20: Lucille Hobbie Watercolors, 

Museum of Modern Art (11W653) 
To Jan. 4: Ben Shahn; To Neo 
23: Mies Van Der Rohe. 

Museum of Non-Objective Pain: 
(24E54) Oct.: Contemporag 
American Artists. 7 

Museum of Science & Indus 
(Radio City) To Nov. 12: 
Palestine Artists, 

National Academy 
To Nov. 2: 
nual. 
National Arts Club (15 Gramere 
Pk.) To Oct. 26: S4t»h All 
Artists Annual. 

New -Age Gallery (133E56) 0¢@ 
20-Nov. 8: Sculpture, Print 
Group. 

Newcomb-Macklin (15E57) fF 
Nov. 8: Louise Farnsworth. 

New School (66W12) To Oct. 19, 
Faculty Group. 

New York Historical Society (Ce 
tral Park W. at 77) Oct.: Grea 
New York in the Making. 

Newhouse Galleries (15E57) Oct. 
Distinctive Paintings. 

Newman Gallery (150 Lexingto 
Ave.) Oct.: Early American Pai 
ings. 

Newton Gallery (11E57) To Oct 
25: Boulet. 
Nicholson Gallery (69E57) Oct, 
Group Exhibition. 

Nierendorf (53E57) Oct.: Paw 
Klee. 

Niveau Gallery (63E57) To Nov, 
6: Frank Will, Paris 1947. 
Norheim Gallery (6007 8th Ave 
Bklyn.) Oct.: Bernhard 0. Wahij 
Norlyst Gallery (59W56) To Ocfj 
25: Pennerton West; Seaboard @ 
Midland Moderns. 

Parsons Gallery (15E57) To Now 
1: Boris Margo. 
Passedoit Gallery 
Nov. 1: Ozenfant. 
Perls Galleries (32E58) To Nov. & 
Camille Bombois, Paintings. 
Pinacotheca Gallery (20W58) Tf 
Oct. 31: Patricia Phillips. 
Portraits, Ine. (460 Park Ave, 
Oct.: Group Portraits. 

Rehn Gallery (683 Fifth) Oet, 
Burchfield, 

Riverside Museum (310 Riverside} 
Oct.: League of Present Day Art 
ists. 

Roberts Art Gallery (380 Canal 
Oct.: Permanent Group Show. 
RoKo Gallery (51 Greenwich) 7 
Oct. 23: Rose Piper. 

Rosenberg Galleries (16E57) T 
Oct. 20: Viadimir Golschmann Co 
lection; From Oct. 27: Max Weber 

Salmagundi Club (47 Fifth) 7% 
Nov. 7: Black and White Exhib 
tion. 

Salpeter Gallery (128E56) To Oef, 
25: Miriam McKinnie; Oct. 27 
Nov. 15: Hazel McKinley. 

Scalamandre Museum 7o Nov. % 
Brocaded Fabrics. 

Bertha Schaefer (32E57) To 0 
18: Alfred H. Maurer. 

Schaeffer Galleries (52E58) Oct 
Old Masters. 

Schneider-Gabriel Galleries (69E5T 
Oct.: Permanent Collection. 
Schultheis Galleries (15 
Lane) Oct.: Old Masters. 
Schoneman Galleries (73E57) Oct 
Fine Paintings, All Schools. 
Seulptors Gallery (4W8) Oct.: Cla 
Club Group. 

Seligmann Galleries (5E57) To @ 
25: New York Types, Paul Mel 
ner. 

Seligman - Helft Galleries (11E57 
To Oct. 22: Picasso Balla 
Sketches; Braque Paintings. 
Serigraph Gallery (38W57) Oct. 2 
Nov. 8: James McConnel. 
Silberman Galleries (32E57) Oct 
Old Masters. 

Society of Illustrators (128E63 
To Oct. 31: “Big Four.” 
Tribune Art Center (100W42) Oct 
Unknown Van Gogh; 88 Pictu 
from Borinage Period. 

Village Art Center (224 Waverly} 
To Nov. 16: Fifth Non Jw 
Show. 

Weyhe Gallery (794 Lexington) 7 
Oct. 29: Kastl, Gebhart. 
Whitney Museum (10W8) 7o No® 
30: Ryder Centennial. 
Wildenstein & Co. (19E64) To Oct 
25: Alice Acheson, Irene Wilew, 
Rhys Caparn. 

Willard Gallery (32E57) To Now 
1; Rudolph Ray. 

Young Gallery (1E57) Oct.: Ol 
and Modern Paintings. 
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